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THE IMPRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY * 


T is the usage of this University, as of all other American uni- 
versities, to signalize the last day of each academic year by 
ceremonious observances. And naturally so; for Commencement 
Day has a definite interest of its own. It marks for many a man 
and many a woman the culmination of their purely scholastic life 
and the beginning of their experience with the insistent verities of 
this great bustling, careless, and yet kindly, world in which we live. 
But, when we think of it, Commencement Day can intimately con- 
cern only a comparatively few—the members of a single group 
alone; and so it has always seemed to me far less impressive than 
such a day as this, a day which has a very special meaning for 
every one of us, for those of us who teach and for those of us who 
come to learn, for those who hope to inspire by example and for 
those whose wish it is to find such inspiration. It is the one day of 
the year on which the whole University renews its life through all 
its multifarious activities, and on which its far extended influence 
is most clearly seen. For to-day it draws to itself from every quar- 
ter of the nation—indeed, I may say, from every quarter of the 
world—all those upon whom its mission it is to leave a lasting 

impress. 
* An address delivered at the opening exercises of Columbia University, held 


in Earl Hall, September 23, 1903. 
I 
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There is something which appeals with exceeding strength to the 
imagination in the thought of this great body of men and women 
thus drawn to a common center by the compelling force of a com- 
mon purpose. Here is so much zest in life, so much enthusiasm, so 
much generous ambition, here are so many careers still in the 
making and so many possibilities still undeveloped, as to make one 
feel a certain thrill of expectation; for who can say just what the 
future holds in store for these? And yet, if there is much to 
stimulate one’s interest, there is also something to suggest a serious 
perplexity. One’s first thought may be of the numbers and the 
zeal of those whom the University receives to-day; one’s second 
thought must be of the extreme diversity in the interests which are 
represented by them. What a striking dissimilarity, for example, 
in their training and the preparation for their work! What a 
marked divergence in their aims and needs! What widely separated 
paths of effort have they chosen for themselves, not only now, 
but for all the years that are to come! Have they in reality any 
interest in common or any tie of intellectual sympathy to unite 
them? And if not, can the University create one? Is this heter- 
ogeneous mass to remain still heterogeneous to the end—made up 
of unrelated groups and isolated units, uncompact and therefore 
to be helpless in the face of the highly organized materialism of 
our national and social life? Or can the University, in giving to 
each one the training that is sought, perform its task in such a 
way as to substitute in place of the weakness of division the strength 
of unity, and so evoke a vital, virile, irresistible force, working 
effectively for the higher civilization, the nobler life and the saner 
thought ? 

It is superfluous to ask whether the University can do this 
thing. The University must do it, if it is to justify its own exis- 
tence and maintain the splendid traditions of its historic past. For 
the University does not exist merely as a sort of janitor, to open 
wide the doors to the various professions. It does not exist solely 
and simply to train physicians and philologists and engineers and 
teachers and counsellors at law and chemists, and to give still 
others a modicum of ornamental learning. If the University did no 
more than this, then would it, in the last analysis, be little better 
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than a sham, with nothing more to it than what the uninstructed 
eye can see—a great congeries of halls and lecture rooms and labora- 
tories, mere bricks and stone and mortar, an inert mass devoid of 
life, a body without a soul, and having no more claim to call itself 
a center of enlightenment and giving no more evidence of genuine 
distinction than if it were a great ten-chimneyed, roaring, steaming, 
sweating factory. 

No; in some way or other and by some means or other, the Uni- 
versity must go beyond its purely formal teaching. It must get 
deep down beneath the superficial difference of interests in its 
student body. It must bring to bear some influence that will bind 
and hold so powerfully and with such superb tenacity, that all 
those who have felt it will forever bear its impress and by that 
very fact acquire a conscious sympathy with one another. Then 
shall the University’s alumni resemble the ephebi of ancient Athens 
or, if you please, an army organized and disciplined and with an 
esprit de corps that will not alone be recognized but felt in the 
great world beyond the college walls. That is the problem which 
on such a day as this confronts our University and every other 
university—how to bring into every department of its work some 
element that will make for solidarity. And this can not come, as it 
did to the small college in the simpler days of fifty years ago, from 
community of life and from friendships and associations enjoyed 
together, nor can it come from absolute identity of training and 
experience. And yet the need of it is infinitely greater now than 
then. Where does the secret of it lie? 

Not long ago, a serious student of education was speaking to me 
of a theory which he regarded as embodying essential truth. He 
said, by way of friendly exposition, that at the present time knowl- 
edge is no longer viewed as having any value in itself. Knowledge, 
in fact, is practically worthless. The true aim of education is not to 
acquire knowledge but to gain power; and power comes first from 
the development of the perceptive faculties, and second from the 
development of the reasoning faculties. Observation and reason— 
one carefully gathering together the facts as they are perceived, 
and the other weighing and comparing them and formulating the 
results. Now I have not cited this theory in order to criticize it, 
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though it seems to be open to some very obvious criticism. For, 
if observation collects the facts, and reason correlates them and 
formulates a result, this result would seem to constitute what is 
usually called knowledge. But knowledge has no value. Therefore, 
according to this theory, education must be defined as the process 
of acquiring something which, after you have got it, is absolutely 
worthless. Somehow or other this does not seem to be entirely 
convincing. 

But, putting aside any discussion of the theory as such, it cer- 
tainly does represent in part the general standpoint of many Ameri- 
can teachers, and of many Americans not teachers, who limit them- 
selves too closely to sharpening the observation and exalting the 
more elementary processes of reason. This tends to produce the 
sort of mind which adapts and modifies and alters, but which does 
not originate. Hence, American genius, in most departments of 
intellectual effort, has shown the lesser gift of invention rather than 
the rarer and more splendid quality of creation. By creation I 
mean the power of discovery, and by invention I mean facility in 
adaptation. But creation and invention are two very different 
things. Creation lives in epochs; invention lives in the day and 
in the hour. Creation is concerned with principles; invention 
with details. Creation gives to the world something which is 
absolutely new in kind; invention produces an ingenious variation 
of something which the world already has. Creation discovers 
a great truth; invention coins it into money. Creation introduces 
some law or reveals some principle that revolutionizes human life; 
invention takes out a patent for a mouse-trap. Now I suppose that 
nine out of every ten Americans, if asked just what it is for which 
our country is most remarkable, would say, that it is most remark- 
able for the originating genius of its people. And in so answering, 
they would be ludicrously wrong. Indeed, we are all accustomed 
to make our boasts in the very sphere where our supreme defect 
is seen. We speak of Robert Fulton as having created the steam- 
boat, of Professor Morse as having created the electric telegraph, 
and perhaps even of Mr. Edison as the discoverer of the electric 
light. But when we say these things and others like them, we 
are only repeating popular and wholly baseless myths. And yet 
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these instances concern that form of creation which works in con- 
crete material alone. When we come to the higher manifestations of 
creative activity, the record of our countrymen is still more meager. 
In fact, outside the sphere of political science and jurisprudence, 
I can not think of one single epoch-making exercise of the creative 
faculty on the part of an American, native born and of native blood. 

Rudyard Kipling’s description of the typical American repre- 
sents him as one who 


turns a keen untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 


This is a fine and vivid characterization. It has been admired as a 
striking tribute to the courage, the versatility and the swift efficiency 
of our people. Yet this same “instant need of things” has in 
some ways cast a blight upon the higher intellectual development of 
the nation. In our rapid, hurrying life, it is always the instant need 
of things of which we are obliged to think and of which as a 
people we prefer to think—the instant need and not the future need, 
the smaller need and not: the greater, the need that can be met 
by quick perception and by ready reason. Hence it is that the 
typical American—no, not the typical American, but the type 
of American who is very much in evidence among us—has infinite 
intelligence and very little wisdom. He has a swarm of clever 
notions, but very few ideas. He is a follower of ambition, but not 
of an ideal. He achieves invention, but he falls short of true crea- 
tion. He is a master of makeshifts, he is a very prince of patch- 
work. And he is what he is, because his training has been based 
so largely upon the development of the perceptive faculties and of 
reason, and because little or nothing has been done to stimulate in 
him the exercise of the imagination. 

Now when one speaks of the imagination as a third factor in 
education and in life, I know that many persons will immediately 
say, “ Oh, that is a purely literary view!” And the fact that they 
will say this affords the clearest evidence of how imagination has 
been ignored by them. Do they really think that the imagination 
is of value only in literature and in the plastic arts? Do they believe 
that it is concerned alone with the beautiful, the fanciful and the 
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grotesque? Can they perceive it only in some group of marble or of 
bronze that breathes with life, or in the exquisite suggestion of a 
noble painting, or in the thought that is enshrined in golden prose 
or that marches to the music of imperishable verse? The truth is, 
that it is only through imagination that perception and reason 
become creative rather than inventive. Imagination is no less 
necessary to the man of science than to the artist; for, as Mr. John 
La Farge has aptly said, the man of science—that is to say the 
creative man of science—is an artist. He analyzes in order to 
reconstruct. His analysis is only a preliminary to his synthesis, 
and his synthesis is nothing, if in it something absolutely new is 
not developed. And this new element, whether it be a theory or a 
principle or a law of nature or something wrought out of material 
things, is the result of that imagination which men call, according 
to the sphere in which it works, the scientific imagination, the artis- 
tic and literary imagination, or the historical imagination. Without 
it, no far-reaching creative work has ever been accomplished, either 
by the man of science or the man of letters or the statesman or the 
legislator or the jurist or, for that matter, even by the soldier. For 
the imagination, as it were, bears aloft a torch to light the path of 
observation and of reason into that mysterious borderland which 
lies between the things which we already know and the things 
which never can be known. In its grasp is held the secret of 
creativeness, without which the human intellect travels on forever 
in a weary round. 

Therefore, the University in every department of its work should 
strive to foster and develop this transcendent gift which, together 
with observation and reason, completes the educational triad. There 
is no subject so technical or so abstruse but that the imagination 
can cast a ray upon it, luminous with rich suggestiveness. Viewed 
in this manner, the old distinction falls away which divided all sub- 
jects of study into two great classes—those that were “ liberal ”’ 
and those that were not. No subject of study can be liberal if it 
be pursued and taught in a narrow and pedantic way; and no 
subject of study can be anything but liberal if it be pursued and 
taught in a broadly liberal spirit. Yet more germane to what I 
have been saying is the power of the imagination to create a sym- 
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pathy and a solidarity among those whose interests would other- 
wise lie far apart. In the world of scholarship, to-day there is 
beginning to be felt an evil which has been regarded as inseparable 
from intense specialization. Until quite lately, our universities 
were impregnable fortresses erected against philistinism. But the 
essential spirit of philistinism all over the world is the belief that 
what one is and has and does is better than what others are and 
have and do. It is the apotheosis of smugness. It is self-satisfaction 
exalted into a cult, which recognizes nothing outside of its own 
narrow sphere as being worthy of consideration. It is absolutely 
fatal to enlightenment, to breadth of thought and to distinction. 
Yet this is precisely the spirit which is certain to prevail even 
among scholars, when these have narrowed down their interests to 
a little corner of special effort and have shut out the enlightening, 
vivifying influence of the imagination. It is not merely that those 
who represent the great divisions of learning care nothing and 
know nothing of each other’s work. Even within these great 
divisions, those who represent the subdivisions belittle and almost 
despise each other’s effort. But this means the disintegration of 
all scholarship and the destruction of it as a civilizing force. When 
the chemist looks with pitying amusement upon the labors of the 
psychologist, and the psychologist denies the value of the classics, 
and the epigraphist makes light of literary interpretation, then the 
man in the street, the self-made man, with his consistent and still 
more robust philistinism, will laugh aloud with infinite complacency 
and will say: “Yes, all of you are right in what you think of one 
another, and all this higher learning is nothing but a foolish waste 
of time!” 

The remedy for intellectual isolation is to be found only in 
that kind of training which shall never, in any sphere of work, 
dissociate the imagination from the exercise of reason and percep- 
tion. Imagination means sympathy, the power of putting yourself 
into another’s place and of appreciating at its rightful value both 
what he is and what he does. Identity of training, in the old sense, 
is no longer possible in a modern university, but in another sense 
it can exist to-day as in the past. It can exist if the university 
will so perform its task as to energize in every mind the self-same 
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faculties amid whose harmonious interplay each one will do its per- 
fect work. In this way shall the University set its impress upon all 
those whom it has trained and taught, so that when they go out into 
the world they will not be isolated, but will feel for one another a 
sentiment of intellectual comradeship, because they will test and 
judge all things by the self-same standards, which shall be identical 
for all, because they rest upon eternal truth. 

I have spoken of the University, but I do not mean Columbia 
alone or Yale or Harvard or Cornell or Princeton, or any others 
that we know. What I am thinking of is something that is beyond 
and above all these. Columbia to-day inscribes upon her rolls the 
names of many who have had their earlier training at other seats of 
learning, and to these they are bound by ties of sentiment and mem- 
ory that never can be broken and that never should be broken. 
You may recall the words which his creator puts into the mouth of 
that interesting character in fiction, Etienne Gerard. Gerard, as 
you remember, is one of Napoleon’s veterans, a genuine vieux mous- 
tache, a soldier of France who has followed his great chief through 
all those wonderful campaigns in Italy and Germany and Russia, 
and who now in his old age is telling over the story of his battles 
and his exploits. Some one has asked him what soldiers are the 
bravest in the world; and, after thinking for a little while, he 
answers in some such words as these: 


Many will tell you that the Germans are the bravest soldiers in 
the world, and some will tell you that the French are bravest, and some 
will name the Russians, and some will name the English. But they 
are all quite wrong; for I have found that the brave men of one nation 
are as brave as those of any other nation. There is no difference at 
all—except that the French have rather more courage than the rest. 


Now it is doubtless in this way that the son of any university 
thinks of the other universities when he compares them with his 
own; and this is natural enough. And yet I hope that none of us 
is limited by this lesser loyalty. It is like the old State pride when 
set beside the greater pride of nationality. We may all be proud as 
individuals that we are Pennsylvanians or New Yorkers or Vir- 
ginians or Californians as the case may be, and we shall have good 
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reason for our pride. But I think that we are still more proud that 
we are not merely Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers and Virginians 
and Californians, but that we are all Americans together, and that 
we all possess an equal share in the heritage of the majestic and 
imperishable Republic. 

And so it ought to be with all the sons of any university. Each 
may be rightly proud and rightly jealous of the honor of his 
Alma Mater; yet he should remember that his allegiance is not due 
to her alone. He should feel that in a higher sense he is the son 


of that one great university which has no name, but of which all 
the universities whose names we know are firmly federated parts. 
And if this University shall have set its impress on us in developing 
and training not the observation only, for that would mean mere 
superficial cleverness, nor the reason only, for that would make 
mere pedants, nor the imagination only, for that would make im- 
practicable dreamers, but perception, reason, and imagination all in 
one harmonious whole, then shall we have the keen, unerring vision 
to perceive, and the brain to understand, and the living heart to 
feel the truth which is the end and aim of all research and of 
every form of learning, and from which the inspiration is the 
very heart and soul of the University itself. And this truth is not 
the half truth that hides beneath the harlot robes of sophistry, nor 
the coward truth that fawns and crooks the knee in the presence of 


expediency; but it is the truth immutable, invincible, eternal—the 
truth as God Himself has given us to see it. 


Harry THURSTON PECK 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MEDICINE* 


IFTY-ONE years ago this autumn, the winter session of the 


College of Physicians and Surgeons was opened with an 
address from its professor of materia medica and medical juris- 
prudence, one of the most talented medical teachers this country 


has yet produced, Dr. Elisha Bartlett. He took for his theme 
“Hippocrates and his Art,” and gave an appreciation of the “old 


* An address delivered at the opening exercises of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, September 24, 1903. 
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physician of Cos” which has never been surpassed, and which 
may be read with pleasure and profit by all students as well as 
by all practitioners of medicine. It is with no slight misgiving that 
I find assigned to me the difficult task of following Bartlett in this 
function; but the resumption of the custom of a formal opening of 
the college year with some few words of advice, some suggestion of 
thoughts to be pondered over in the course of the working term, 
commends itself so strongly as to overcome all merely personal 
considerations. 

It is in some respects unfortunate that medical education should 
be pursued with so much intenseness. It is not surprising that the 
sudden opening of an entirely new intellectual world, the entering 
upon a path that leads towards the solution of the secrets of life, 
should for the time being dominate the student’s mind, or that the 
almost infinite number of details that must be mastered in a com- 
paratively short time should lead him away from the broader 
philosophical relations of his science. In the main such concen- 
tration is needful and advantageous, for without it the elements of 
the profession would be but badly learned. Yet now, at the be- 
ginning of the year, with minds freshened by a summer’s rest, and 
before taking up again the multitude of details that will absorb 
and perhaps at times bewilder you, it may be of some value to 
pause for a few moments and consider one or two of the general 
aspects of medical science as we study it and practice it to-day, 
comparing it with the medicine that our predecessors studied and 
practiced. This comparison should not be made in a spirit of pride 
and exultation over the vast results that have come from the labors 
of the most recent workers in the field, but rather in a spirit of 
humility, to see whether we may not still learn something from the 
methods of our forebears. 

When from this chair Bartlett addressed your predecessors, 
medical science and medical education were in a critical period of 
development—a period full of excitement and inspiration. The 
almost pure empiricism of the past, with all the wonderful results 
that it had accomplished by the intelligent use of the human facul- 
ties unaided by mechanical devices, was beginning to yield to the 
newer methods. Until that time the allied sciences of acoustics, 
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optics, chemistry, physiology and the rest had been, like our own 
science, in their infancy. What had been accomplished in prac- 
tical medicine, in dealing with problems that for ages had seemed 
almost insoluble, had been accomplished by inductive reasoning, 
coupled with an amazing power of observation—a power that was 
the outgrowth of stern necessity. Diagnosis and prognosis had 
to be made, and treatment instituted, upon grounds that would 
seem to us entirely insufficient, and yet the diagnosis and prognosis 
were apt to be correct. Richard Bright, in one of those admirable 
clinical histories that are still among the most interesting reading 
that we possess, said of a patient suffering from dropsy, “from the 
anxiety of his countenance, and the position of his body, I was led 
to infer that the damage was in the pericardium”; and at the 
autopsy his conclusion proved to be correct. He would be a rash 
man who attempted to diagnose pericarditis to-day upon such 
scanty evidence. Books were few, teachers were far apart. The 
physician had not the comfort of placing a share of his responsibili- 
ties upon a neighboring druggist possessed of a chemical laboratory, 
or upon some fellow practitioner supposed to be especially skillful 
in the use of this or that instrumental method of diagnosis. That 
soothing refuge in time of professional distress, the consultant, was 
not as ready at hand as he is to-day. What the physician or surgeon 
did, he did alone, aided only by such talents, such senses as nature 
had provided ; but these talents and senses were whipped up to their 
keenest and best performance, under “‘necessity’s sharp pinch.” 

At the time to which I refer, the earlier part of the last century, 
some wit, leveling his shaft at our craft, then as now a tempting 
target for such shots, said: “The anatomists are like the postmen. 
They know all the streets and the houses, but they know nothing 
that goes on in the houses.” But the reproach was not much longer 
to be deserved. A new medicine was being born. The researches 
of Loins, Laennec, Skoda and a host of others into the pathology 
of the heart and lungs had placed the diagnosis of the diseases of 
these organs upon a secure footing. Auscultation and percussion 
were opening up a riew world to the physician. Richard Bright’s 
brilliant investigations into the morbid anatomy of the kidneys were 
beginning to throw a little light upon the pathogenesis of dropsy, 
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and to promise at least some solution of what had been since medi- 
cine’s earliest days one of the most puzzling problems offered to our 
craft. Cellular pathology was being proclaimed; and there was 
even a foreshadowing of the important réle played by microscopic 
forms of vegetable life, a hint that in a little while was to start, in 
the master mind of Pasteur, a train of thought destined to result 
in bacteriology. During all these years the air rang with promises 
of achievements that seemed unreasonable, but which our generation 
has seen far more than fulfilled; just as the air now rings with 
similar promises for the future, promises of even more wonderful 
things, which I believe that some of you who are here to-day will 
see at least partially realized. 

At the time to which I refer, when modern medicine was be- 
ginning to take shape and when the medical world was feverish 
with the exultation and excitement of what it was accomplishing, 
Elisha Bartlett, in the midst of a busy and exacting professional 
and teaching life, found time to read and to know Hippocrates and 
to seek out in his works matter not only of interest but of instruc- 
tion. When men have climbed to a height and are self-compla- 
cently occupied with the contemplation of their superior position, 
they are apt to forget the painful steps, the aching limbs that have 
gone before; and they often forget what is of more importance—the 
bone and muscle, the good qualities of body and mind that have 
been developed in the process of climbing and that have contributed 
to their success. So we too, occupying the vantage point of modern 
medicine, are apt to forget with what toil this point has been 
reached ; and it is of value to us to look backward occasionally and 
to study the means that have led to the building up of our science 
as we know it to-day. Such retrospect is often of more value than 
the attempt to look forward into “the never ending flight of future 
days.” The triumphs of modern medicine need no champion. 
They speak to the people in a language that cannot fail to be under- 
stood even by the dullest, and in a voice to which no one may stop 
his ears. Diphtheria antitoxin; the rational and definite limitation 
of the scope of tuberculosis, of typhoid fever, of yellow fever, of 
malarial fever; asepsis, and a host of other medical and surgical 
measures of like bearing, all creations of the past few years, are 
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already in this short time beyond the reach of opposition or dispute. 
They have told their own tale in the recent vital statistics of all 
civilized countries. To them chiefly are due the increased average 
length of human life and, what is of even greater importance, the 
lessening of human suffering. 

Professor Brouardel in a very recent inquiry finds a melancholy 
state of affairs in the medical profession of Paris—a superabundance 
of physicians coupled with a shortage of patients. The latter fact 
he explains, on investigation, by the diminished number of illnesses 
of various sorts in the city as compared with the past, this decrease 
being due to the application of modern methods of preventive medi- 
cine. The over-growth in the numbers of the profession he believes 
is due, among other causes, to the ever increasing attraction which 
medical science offers to those in search of a career. 

One of the early French dramatists, grasping the complexity 
of the problems of the medical life, described the function of the 
physician as follows: “To cure, sometimes; to relieve, often; to 
comfort, always.” Probably comparatively few of you gentlemen 
will be called to the life of the laboratory. It will be the lot of most 
of you to spend your lives in the actual practice of the profession you 
have chosen ; and in the course of your years of labor, you will come 
to realize with what keen insight the old dramatist, whom I have 
just quoted, has characterized the salient points of the practice of 
medicine and surgery. 

The medicine of the laboratory is a very young branch of the 
science. Biology, chemistry, histology, pathology, all of those de- 
partments of the study of life which are prosecuted in the labora- 
tory rather than at the bedside, are children in years when compared 
with the practice of the healing art, which goes back to the earliest 
ages of which we have any record. Like some other youthful 
creatures they are sometimes tinctured with a gentle arrogance—a 
disposition to set themselves apart, and to assume a position of 
mild intellectual superiority. A few years ago a distinguished 
biologist of my acquaintance, a man of exceptionally broad scien- 
tific attainments, tried to dissuade one of his students from entering 
the medical profession. He pleaded with him not to waste his life, 
as he said, in the practice of physic, but rather to devote it to 
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science; for instance, to some branch of scientific medicine. The 
distinction which he was attempting to draw represents, I believe, 
a not uncommon view, that there are two kinds of medicine, the 
scientific and the practical. Even where the distinction is not 
formally made or admitted, there is often still a vague impression 
that those branches of medical science that are practiced in the 
laboratory lie upon a little higher intellectual plane than those which 
are carried out at the bedside. Such an invidious distinction is not 
only unjustified but, when made, works to the disadvantage of 
both the theoretical and the practical branches of the profession. It 
tends to encourage in those whose lives are devoted to the healing 
of the sick a belief that upon them rests no part of the responsibility 
for the advancement of medical learning. The two pursuits should 
go hand in hand, two members of the same family, realizing their 
mutual dependence one upon the other, and aiming at mutual help- 
fulness. Two kinds of medicine there are, the theoretical and the 
practical; but the art of medicine, the application of the principles 
of the science at the bedside, is so incompatible with mathematical 
routine, so intimately bound up with the development of future 
facts and principles, so absolutely essential to the advancement of 
medical knowledge, that no sharp line of distinction can be drawn, 
as in some other departments of knowledge, between the theoretical 
and the applied science. We need more laboratory workers 
equipped with a knowledge of and interest in the phenomena of the 
bedside, just as we need more physicians well versed in the facts 
which our brothers of the microscope, the microtome and the test 
tube are accumulating with such praiseworthy zeal and intelligence. 

Unlike most professions, medicine carries with it other respon- 
sibilities besides its actual practice. It is the first duty of every 
physician to practice his art with the best endowments and acquire- 
ments, mental and moral, that he possesses; and no better standard 
for the performance of this duty will probably ever be established 
than that laid down in the Hippocratic oath, to which you will all 
subscribe before you go out into the world to care for the sick. 
But there are other collateral responsibilities from which no mem- 
ber of the profession can escape. Each in his generation must not 
only receive the teachings of his predecessors, but must strive earn- 
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estly during his years of service to add to the sum of medical 
knowledge. Moreover, as you are all aware, it is one of the funda- 
mental traditions of our craft that no discovery, no invention, no 
device, may be kept secret, or held as private property: it must be 
published abroad and thrown open to the entire profession. Thus 
each member of the guild must combine in himself the activities, 
not only of a practitioner of the art, but to some extent of a student 
and a teacher of the science of medicine, teaching not only the 
profession but the public. 

Of late years there has been a tendency to leave to the labora- 
tory workers the task of pushing medical knowledge ahead, of dis- 
covering new facts and principles. Even a hasty view of the medi- 
cine of the past serves to point out innumerable triumphs for the 
workers at the bedside, innumerable facts and principles discovered 
than which none better deserve the term “science.” 

The vast stores of learning which are contained in the works 
of Hippocrates, and which are the foundation of all medical science, 
were the outcome of the study of patients themselves. There were 
no laboratories, no microscopes—only the phenomena of disease, 
studied by minds sharpened by observation and stimulated by eager 
earnestness. 

Celsus, writing in the first century, gives a short and vivid ex- 
planation of that almost omnipresent malady, nervous dyspepsia— 
an explanation which is exceedingly satisfactory even at the present 
day and in the light of modern teachings. It is almost startling to 
find that, at that early date, urban conditions were so closely allied 
to the feverish life of the great cities of to-day; that they were 
productive of the same disorders; and that these disorders were so 
clearly understood. Celsus says: 


A great many of the inhabitants of cities and towns, and almost all 
the lovers of learning, have weak stomachs. There is no hard student 
almost but who complains of his stomach, for while the brain is em- 
ployed in digesting what the desire of knowledge and the love of 
learning take in, the stomach cannot but make an imperfect digestion 
of the aliment, because the animal spirits are diverted and taken up in 
the intellectual service. 


Surely this is an admirable example of the accurate and scientific 
analysis of a disease from the study of its clinical phenomena alone. 
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The epoch-making works of Sydenham, the story of Jenner and 
the discovery of vaccination, probably the greatest single blessing 
ever conferred upon humanity, all these tell more eloquently than 
words how many of the secrets of medicine lie ready to be unfolded 
at the bedside. 

Then there is Heberden, always delightful and remunerative. 
His was an ideal medical life. After practicing the profession 
laboriously, faithfully and successfully till he had passed the scrip- 
tural limit of the age of man, he devoted his remaining years to tell- 
ing to his successors what he had learned at the bedside, what new 
facts he had discovered, leaving behind him commentaries that were 
for many years a very beacon to the whole profession and that well 
repay reading to-day. Many a man, about to write a paper upon 
some supposed discovery, would do well first to run over Heber- 
den’s book, to see whether the same fact was not observed and 
chronicled by this old English physician, who wrote in London at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

Then there are Lonis, Laennec and a host of others whose lives 
and works all testify to the fruitfulness of the bedside and consult- 
ing room, as a field whose thorough tillage will well repay the 
physician ambitious to add his mite to the sum of medical lore. 
You will all feel this impulse, or should feel it; and whether your 
lot be cast in a great city, among large hospitals and well equipped 
laboratories, or in some sparsely settled country district, still the 
same duty will rest upon you, the same opportunity will present 
itself. Remember always that Jenner’s great discovery was made 
while he was practicing in a remote English village. 

It is the subjective element in all discoveries that is the impor- 
tant one. During your four years of medical study, endeavor to 
cultivate the faculty of medical observation. The importance of 
your laboratory studies you will scarcely in any case be tempted to 
underestimate. To attempt to study or to practice medicine with- 
out a thorough knowledge and constant use of every instrumental 
device or laboratory method that can be pressed into service would 
be as useless as for a mechanic to throw away his tools and trust 
to his unaided hands. But every thinking mechanic knows how 
much and how little each tool can be made to accomplish, and that 
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all of them, unless guided by intelligence, may easily become instru- 
ments of destruction rather than of creation; and so it is with the 
physician and his appliances. The various chemical and micro- 
scopic tests carried out in laboratories will often help you, but they 
will not make the diagnosis for you, nor will they determine the 
plan of treatment. 

The history of laboratory medicine continually repeats itself. 
A certain test for a disease is discovered, it is heralded abroad, and 
the profession eagerly takes it up as a short and easy road to 
diagnosis. After a few months’ or a few years’ application, its 
limitations are clearly evident, and it is put away with a large and 
miscellaneous collection of clinical odds and ends, which have ail 
had the same history. Each in its day was supposed to be the easy 
and accurate means of diagnosing some disease; to render super- 
fluous long experience, keen observation, clinical sense, and all the 
qualities that distinguish the accomplished physician; to be a sort 
of philosopher’s stone, producing fine gold without the unpleasant 
labor of digging in the earth. Most of the clinical methods of the 
laboratory have a use, but it is a limited use, and each must take 
its place, often an important one to be sure, in the ranks with the 
other methods of examination. Even the examination for the 
tubercle bacillus does not so invariably establish the diagnosis as 
was at first promised. There are cases of consumption, incipient, 
curable, and therefore the most important cases of all, in which no 
tubercle bacilli are found in the excretions after careful search, and 
a positive diagnosis must be arrived at without this aid. Con- 
versely, in some cases where this malady is suspected, the deter- 
mination as to whether bacilli when found are those of tuberculosis 
may be so difficult that the final decision must still be made upon 
general clinical grounds. 

There is reason to believe that the habit of leaning too heavily 
upon these attractive but often delusive collateral aids has tended 
to lessen the physician’s keenness of clinical insight. So vague, so 
uncertain, so deceptive are the matters with which we physicians 
have to deal, that it is only natural that we should grasp with 
eagerness at any aid offered us, particularly if it comes with the 
assurance that it is absolute and mathematical, that it renders the 
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uncertainties of medicine certain. But thus far such promises have 
not been fulfilled; and we must still rely for the most part, for 
success in solving medical problems, upon the same qualities that 
enabled Hippocrates and those that followed him to wrest from 
nature her secrets. There is no royal road to diagnosis, nor to 
knowledge of the natural history of disease; and he who fails to 
cultivate his clinical faculties by close and patient study in the 
hospital, the dispensary, and at the bedside, will be but a feeble 
member of the profession, and will miss many of the delights to 
which the practitioner of medicine is entitled. 

The faculty of medical observation can be cultivated as readily 
in the dispensary as in the hospital ward, as readily from minor 
ailments as from serious maladies. What is to be learned from 
any patient depends far more upon the personality of the man 
who is observing than upon the nature of the complaint studied; 
and what is to be the physician’s method of studying disease 
throughout later life will generally be determined by the way in 
which he spent his earliest years of professional study and practice. 

The one place where this faculty of observation cannot be ac- 
quired is in the library. Remember that the wonderfully complex 
problems of medical science can be grasped only after a long ap- 
prenticeship, spent in close contact with the patients themselves. 
The way must be paved by books, and much light may be had from 
the laboratories, but actual knowledge of disease itself can be 
acquired only by studying the sick. Libraries are indispensable, 


but what Lord Bacon said of them applies to-day, and in our own 
profession : 


But if any one turn from the manufactories to libraries and be 
inclined to admire the immense variety of books offered to our view, 


let him but examine and diligently inspect the matter and contents of 
these books, and his astonishment will certainly change its object; for 
when he finds no end of repetitions, and how much men do and speak 


the same thing over again, he will pass from admiration of this variety 
to astonishment at the poverty and scarcity of matter which has hitherto 
possessed and filled men’s minds. 

Feats of intuition have always possessed a special charm for 
the human mind, as witness the many characters in fiction whose 
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attraction and interest lie in the quick and ready solution of mys- 
teries, through the application of unusual intelligence. Intuition 
of this sort is only a remarkable power of observation, a quickness 
of ocular and mental vision, belonging by nature perhaps to some 
individuals in a special degree, but cultivated and developed in 
them by long and patient exercise, and capable of development in 
most men. Often such happy hits as result from the exercise of 
this power seem to be chance, but rather are they “that power 
which erring men call chance.” 

The ability to take in instantly at the bedside every circum- 
stance, however minute; to give each detail its proper value; and, 
by inductive reasoning that to the onlooker appears unconscious, 
to arrive at a conclusion—this is a faculty which was more gener- 
ally found in our predecessors than it is in us, and which it were 
well worth our while to cultivate. To the physician no circum- 
stance connected with the sick is to be too trifling to be noticed. 
Hippocrates noted that when bubbles settle on the surface of urine 
they indicate disease of the kidneys; and he says that the complaint 
will then be protracted. This, so far as I know, is the first indi- 
cation of the recognition of albuminaria, the first scientific effort 
to clear up the mystery of renal disease. 

I commend to you to seek out in the romances of Voltaire the 
one called Zadig. It is well worth reading as a gem of satire; but 
it is of special interest to us physicians because it gives a charming 
study of the power of observation, as developed by studious appli- 
cation; and, moreover, it contains some amusing and witty reflec- 
tions upon our brotherhood, which it will do none of us harm to 
read, and which will remind us that after all there is no new thing, 
and that our foibles do not differ widely from those of doctors in 
former centuries. Zadig might well be made the patron saint of 
the clinician. 

Let no one consider that any feature of his surrounding dis- 
qualifies him for this study. The means to learn lie thick about 
us always, in the hospital, the dispensary, and in private practice; 
and it needs only faithful, honest use of the opportunities at hand, 


Till old experience do attain, 
To something of prophetic strain. 
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Hand in hand with the development of the power of observation 
will almost of necessity go the study of the personality of the indi- 
vidual. A distinguished practitioner of pediatrics once told me 
that one of the most charming features of practice among children 
as compared with adults was the fact that his patients never lied 
to him. Thus he vividly expressed the fact that among children 
reaction to morbid influences, that is disease, resembles more closely 
than in adults the reaction of the chemical laboratory, as if one 
were dealing with matter less strongly imbued with the higher prin- 
ciples of life. It is this uncertainty, however—this variation in 
the way in which adults respond to such stimuli, that gives to the 
practice of medicine and surgery much of its fascination, as well 
as much of its difficulty. 

Like the power of observation, skill in understanding the per- 
sonality of the individual can be acquired only by actual practice 
at the bedside; and this too is a faculty for which our predecessors 
were distinguished and in which the modern physician is often 
lacking. Here too it is sometimes the charm of the microscope 
that has tempted the unwary one from the narrow and often long 
and painful path that ultimately leads to the most satisfying attain- 
ment of the profession, to an understanding of man and his va- 
garies. 

The true relation of the art of medicine to the more or less 
theoretical branches that lead up to it, is not always borne clearly 
in mind. I cannot do better in this connection than read to you 
a paragraph from one of Elisha Bartlett’s philosophical writings. 
He says: 


The value of medical science depends wholly upon its connection 
with medical art. It might, to be sure, be cultivated as an interesting 
subject of inquiry, independent of this connection; but it derives most 
of its interest, and all of its importance and practical utility, from its 
agency in the prevention, mitigation and removal of disease. These 
are its great ends and objects, and so far only as it attains to them or 
ministers to them, can it lay claim to our veneration and regard, as a 
blessing and a benefit to our race. 


The last few decades have seen a remarkable awakening of 
public interest in the science and art of medicine. This enlightened 
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attention on the part of the people at large promises to be of great 
value in furthering the ends for which we are all striving. Wise 
regulations concerning public sanitation, the maintenance of mu- 
nicipal and state laboratories for investigation and study of human 
and animal diseases, all speak for a wider general recognition of 
the claims of our science upon the attention and interest of the 
people. Private benefactions also show the same broad interest. 
The land is dotted with institutions and laboratories, bee-hives of 
industry, maintained by the beneficence of a generous public for the 
purpose of searching into the mysteries of disease. 

So far as the art of medicine is concerned, the science of the 
bedside, the conditions are not so satisfactory. There is a less 
wide-spread and broad-minded understanding of the bearings of 
the hospitals and dispensaries upon the great questions that are 
awaiting solution, and these are the questions that lie closest of all 
to the hearts and lives of humanity. The doctrine of the collateral 
uses and duties of these institutions should be spread broadcast— 
the doctrine that a hospital owes to humanity, not only the imme- 
diate care of the sick and injured, but the increase and diffusion of 
our knowledge of disease. When this doctrine shall be generally 
accepted, those of us who work in the laboratories and those who 
work at the bedside will walk hand in hand, each with mutual in- 
terest in, and knowledge of, the accomplishment of the other; and 
so the great end for which we are all striving will be sooner 
brought about. 

Upon you, gentlemen, the undergraduates, the mantle of the 
profession will soon fall; upon you will devolve its responsibilities 
as well as its delights. It will become your duty to hand down 
in turn to your successors the science of healing, not just as you 
have received it from us, a talent that has lain buried while in your 
keeping, but embellished and added to by your own labors. Plu- 
tarch tells us that the vestal virgins divided their lives into three 
periods: in the first, they learned their duties; in the second, they 
practiced them; and in the third, they taught them to others. The 
time allotted to each of us, “one life, a little gleam of time between 
two eternities,” is too short to allow of much accomplishment; but 
in the end Nature will find herself dispossessed of those secrets 
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which she has guarded so well these many centuries, and which it 
is the task of our profession to try to penetrate. 

When you go out into the world as physicians it will therefore 
become your duty, not only to practice your profession, but to be 
apostles of the higher medical education and study; to preach the 
gospel of unity of effort on the part of the profession and the people; 
to help teach the public the collateral duties and obligations of 
institutions for the care of the sick; to show them that it is incum- 
bent upon them to furnish to the medical profession not only 
laboratories but opportunities to study and to teach the medicine 
of the bedside. 

In the interest of these objects I beg that you will study not 
only the medicine of to-day, but to some extent that of yesterday, 
in order that you may better learn the worth and the dignity of the 
science of the bedside; and I cannot commend to you in this under- 
taking a better watchword than the lines of the Roman poet: 


Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 


WALTER B. JAMES 


INSTRUCTION IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 


HE education of a young man for the electrical engineering 
profession is a problem which confronts many technical 
schools, colleges and universities throughout this country. Owing 
to the rapid development of all lines of electrical industry, the 
educator in electrical engineering has to overcome many difficulties 
in designing a course of instruction which shall meet the rapidly 
changing and developing conditions. Probably in no other branch 
of engineering has such an enormous development taken place in 
so short a time. All other engineering professions, civil, mining 
and mechanical, have been developed through long periods of time; 
* Portions of this article, together with a chart illustrating the course in 


electrical engineering at Columbia, appeared in the Electrical World and Engineer, 
June 27, 1903 (vol. xli, no. 26). 
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the subjects to be taught have become definite, and the ideas in- 
volved have been illustrated in many text-books suitable for in- 
struction. In the earlier days of electrical instruction there were 
only the electrical units, the telegraph, telephone and the beginnings 
of electric lighting. Those subjects as well as the underlying prin- 
ciples were taught, in the various schools and universities, under 
the department of physics. 

In 1889 there was established at Columbia the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. It was under the guidance of Professors 
F. B. Crocker and M. I. Pupin, and was one of the earliest estab- 
lished in this country. Its instruction was distinguished from that 
given elsewhere by the fact that the Department of Physics confined 
its work to that subject specifically, while all the applications of 
electricity were taught in the Electrical Engineering Department. 
Furthermore, those who completed this engineering course success- 
fully, received the degree of Electrical Engineer, while in most other 
institutions Mechanical Engineer or Bachelor of Science was, and 
still is, the degree conferred. Since that time other universities 
and technical schools have followed the example of Columbia in 
separating their electrical engineering course from the courses in 
physics and in mechanical engineering. As a result of the inde- | 
pendence of this electrical engineering course, the department has 
had the services of the associate departments at its command for 
the instruction of the electrical students, but it has been free to 
devote all its energies to the instruction of its own students. 

Since 1889 the electrical department has grown, both in teach- 
ing personnel, in number of students and in equipment. After 
the removal of the University to Morningside Heights, much more 
commodious quarters were provided in the new Engineering Build- 
ing, and an opportunity was provided for bettering the laboratory 
equipment as well as the arrangement of the studies. 

In arranging the curriculum, the attempt is not to turn out men 
fitted only for some special line of electrical engineering work, 
but so to equip every man that, when he finishes his course, he has 
the fundamental facts relating to his profession thoroughly fixed 
in his mind, is able to think clearly and logically, and has acquired, 
by laboratory training, investigating ability and a certain amount 
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of independence of action. On account of the exactness of electrical 
engineering, it is possible by proper care and forethought to train 
the student’s mind so that he is excellently equipped in the logical 
sequence of thought and can feel confidence in the certainty of his 
results. These conditions are not present to the same extent in any 
other line of engineering work. 

The requirements for admission to the electrical engineering 
course, and the relative stress laid upon culture courses, is shown 
in the following table: 


Mathematics, elementary and advanced, counting 4 points 
Physics oe I point’ 
Chemistry I point 

I point 

3 points 
Elementary history I point 
Elementary German 2 points 
Elementary French, or Spanish, or Latin, 2 points 


It will be noticed that English, elementary history and two other 
languages count for 8 points out of 15, or about 53 per cent. of the 


total entrance requirements. 

The engineering student has his time so filled with necessary 
scientific and technical subjects that it is not practicable to introduce 
into the technical course such culture studies as history and litera- 
ture. Recognizing, however, the importance of these studies to 
every professional man, the Trustees and the Faculty of Applied 
Science recommend candidates to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered in Columbia College before entering the professional 
courses. The curriculum of the College has been modified in such 
a way as to facilitate and encourage this combination of liberal and 
technical studies. Under the existing arrangements students may 
anticipate in the College two years’ work in applied science, so that 
when they receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts, they are prepared 
to enter the third year of any of the schools of applied science and 
may take their technical degree two years later. As students may 
and do enter the College two years earlier* than they enter the 


* The average age of the students who entered the first year of the Schools 
of Applied Science in 1902 was two years and five months greater than the 
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professional schools, they will be able, by taking this combined 
course of study, to obtain the professional degree at the same age 
as though they entered the professional school in the first instance 
at the present average age. This combined six-year course is 
strongly recommended, for the reason that engineers and chemists, 
as professional men, need the liberal training offered by a collegiate 
course quite as much as do lawyers, physicians or clergymen. Ex- 
perience has shown that those who have pursued a liberal course 
of study, and who have enjoyed the advantages of such an educa- 
tion before beginning their technical studies, have usually attained 
a higher standing in their profession and have exercised greater 
influence in the community than those who have relied upon a 
purely scientific or professional course of study. 

The degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy are 
awarded by the University Council upon the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Applied Science for graduate research work in 
electrical engineering. 

In the electrical engineering course a large amount of instruction 
is given in mechanical engineering subjects, including practice in 
the mechanical laboratories, in testing steam and other mechanical 
appliances. Under the Department of Chemistry, during the first 
two years, fundamental qualitative and quantitative courses are 
given, with a large amount of laboratory work, and in the fourth 
year are given courses in electrochemistry, so arranged that the 
theoretical instruction and the laboratory work parallel each other. 
Particular attention is devoted in the Department of Physics to the 
electrical students, and this work is supplemented in the Electrical 
Engineering Department by a thorough course in the careful cali- 
bration of instruments and the study of advanced electrical meas- 
urements. The Civil Engineering Department provides a course 
in the resistance of materials, involving instruction in the design 
of girders, columns and general structural work, which is partic- 
ularly valuable for electrical engineers. A broadening course given 
in the second year under the Department of Metallurgy provides 
the student with an understanding of the manufacture of iron, steel 
average age of the College Freshmen; but what statisticians call the “modes,” 


i. e., the ages at which the greater number of students entered, differed by some- 
thing less than two years. 
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and copper, which are the materials he will use in his subsequent 
work. 

The greatest weight, on the whole, is given to that tool of all 
engineers, mathematics. No other subject is so essential to the 
success of an engineer. A student failing in mathematics in his 
first or second year is, accordingly, disqualified from advancing 
further in most of his studies until he has fulfilled the mathematical 
requirements. 

Laboratory work in electrical engineering is absolutely necessary 
to enable the student to understand electrical actions. Experi- 
mental lectures and the use of diagrams are valuable, but nothing 
can compare with laboratory instruction in proving to a man’s 
mind the actuality of electrical actions. In no other profession is 
imagination so necessary to the comprehension of the mutual rela- 
tionship of forces. It is necessary for the student to understand 
what will happen before he actually combines the physical parts. 
It is not always possible in a lecture to convey to the students’ 
comprehension the various actions which will take place in elec- 
trical circuits. If, however, he can demonstrate to himself these 
actions by actual apparatus, he then thoroughly understands and 
remembers them. For the above reasons the electrical laboratories 
have been equipped with apparatus to demonstrate the principles, 
and the apparatus has been so chosen that the students may operate 
it without danger to themselves. 

All laboratory instruction has to be modified in order to con- 
form to the limitations of the laboratory equipment, therefore it 
will rarely be found that two laboratories have the same methods 
of instruction. Almost all differences of opinion relating to engin- 
eering education will be found to be based upon the variations in 
personnel and equipment. 

At present the staff of the department consists of two professors, 
a tutor, a lecturer and an assistant. All these, except the writer, 
are graduates of Columbia University. In addition to these, Dr. 
M. I. Pupin, professor of electro-mechanics, gives instruction in 
the theoretical branches of electricity and magnetism. 

The equipment of the department consists of three principal 
laboratories, containing measuring and testing instruments and a 
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representative collection of electrical machinery. The laboratories 
are so located that it is necessary to assign one member of the 
teaching staff to each laboratory. In proportion to the number of 
students, the force employed in laboratory work is smaller than 
in almost any other university giving the same grade of instruction. 
In the three laboratories thirty to forty men are instructed each 
afternoon, and during the coming term the department will be con- 
fronted with the problem of giving instruction to more than ninety 
students in Civil and Mining Engineering. This number is about 
fifty per cent. greater than that of previous classes, and with the 
present staff sufficient attention can hardly be given to so many 
students. That the laboratory instructors have little leisure for 
original work goes without saying. The deparment needs addi- 
tional instructors, especially in the grades of tutor and assistant. 

The instrument and machine equipment of the department com- 
pares favorably with similar departments in other institutions, at 
least as regards the apparatus required to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples of electrical engineering. Owing, however, to lack of funds 
during the last few years it has not been possible to add to the 
equipment much new machinery. We have been able, however, to 
establish an excellent standardization outfit, consisting of the very 
best standard instruments and calibration apparatus. These permit 
us to keep our instruments in such condition as to enable the stu- 
dents to be quite sure of the results which they obtain. The de- 
partment greatly needs additional alternating current apparatus, 
to accommodate the increasing number of students. 

The following table shows the number of students that have 
received degrees in electrical engineering since the establishment 
of the course in 1889: 


Year E.E. A.M. Year E.E. -M. Year EE. 
1891 5 1896 15 1901 21 
1892 7 1897 27 1902 23 
1893 3 1898 25 1903 15 
1894 12 1899 24 1891 
1895 13 I 1900 25 to 1903 


} ars 


The number of electrical students in the present fourth-year 
class is approximately 30, showing a considerable prospective in- 
crease in the number to be graduated in 1904. 
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Columbia is practically the only institution in which students 
pursuing other courses are given extended instruction in electrical 
engineering. In other universities and technical schools, compara- 
tively little electrical instruction is given to students who do not 
intend to become electrical engineers; whereas Columbia gives 
courses to the mechanical, civil and mining engineers which enable 
them to get a very satisfactory idea of electrical engineering prac- 
tice. It is precisely for this reason that the limited staff of the de- 
partment is at present so overburdened with laboratory instruction. 

Our graduates have entered all branches of electrical engineer- 
ing, and many of them have achieved conspicuous success. The 
earlier graduates have attained positions of trust and importance in 
manufacturing, in construction and in financing electrical properties, 
and several are using the instruction which they received at Co- 
lumbia in teaching students in other universities. 

The following list of graduates who have obtained creditable 
positions is by no means exhaustive; it is only illustrative. G. S. 
Dunn of the class of ’91, is at present chief engineer of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company. R. B. Owens is professor of electrical engin- 
eering at McGill University. .W. H. Freedman is professor of 
electrical engineering at the University of Vermont. H. W. Buck, 
’95, is chief electrical engineer of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. LeRoy Clarke, ’94, is vice-president and electrical engineer 
of the Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company. C. M. Clark 
and C. W. MacMullen, ’97, have established themselves as a 
successful firm of engineers in New York City. H. M. Cogan, 
99, is the chief electrical engineer of the Havemeyer sugar 
refineries in Brooklyn. G. F. Kirby, ’95, who after graduation 
entered the Law School, has established a successful law practice 
in New York City. P. R. Moses, ’95, has done very creditable 
work as a consulting engineer. A. E. Monell, Jr., ’96, is now 
president of the International Nickel Company. Paul MacGahan, 
’96, has made his services valuable to the Westinghouse Electrical 
Manufacturing Company. J. C. Rennard, ’94, is assistant chief 
engineer of the New York Telephone Company. W. I. Slichter, 
’96, is one of the prominent engineers of the General Electric 
Company. GrorGE F. SEVER 
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SEconD Periop: THE CoLumMBIA COLLEGE Dramatic CLUB 
1887-1893 [concluded] 


ARLY in the fall of 1891 the Columbia College Dramatic Club 
set about strengthening its organization, a move which prom- 
ised still greater advances in the scale and merit of its productions, 
but unfortunately also a still greater gap between it and the College, 
which it was coming to represent less and less. The officers were: 
president and director-general, Robert Cornell Sands; vice-presi- 
dent, Edward Fales Coward; secretary, John McClintock (Law. 
School) ; treasurer, John C. Travis; manager, Joseph G. Lamb. 
The club had rooms on Fifth Avenue, and was preparing for a 
busy season. It was considering professional plays—comic operas, 
for the most part—which had been brought out in British theaters, 
and had not yet crossed the sea. Narcissa, too, was being rewritten 
by G. A. Morrison, Jr., and Goodrich. Everything pointed to a 
change in policy, in which neither College interest nor College 
sentiment were consulted. 

On Tuesday evening, January 9, 1892, the club gave its mid- 
winter performances at the Berkeley Lyceum. There was a double 
bill. The farce Confusion was the first number, with the follow- 
ing cast: 

Mortimer Mumpleford R. L. Cutting, Jr. 
Se SIDS Siwaccevauvsedendecnsewesesseneenn J. G. Lamb 
IG vcs cence 0s neccaevesvowsensseoeaens J. P. Benkard 
BR FN 0:06 cece cceeseenecesscnennsasersevens J. B. Brazier* 
A. Trowbridge 

E. J. O’Sullivan 

Mrs. Mumpleford Miss Eytinge 
Miss Lucretia Trickleby Miss Fuller 
Siplet Miss Day 
Mari Miss Helen Fuller 


*The preceding installments of this History were published in September, 
1902, and in March and June, 1903. CotumpBia Universiry Quarterty, IV, 


PP. 377-383, and V, pp. 174-181, 268-278. 
* Substitute, R. L. Morrell. 
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Confusion was followed by Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera 
Trial by Jury. The cast was: 


The Judge 

The Defendant 

Comet Fer FUORI. oc cccccscccccescvccvesescceseces J. B. Brazier 
A. Blake 

Plaintiff 

There was a mixed chorus, male and female. Of course, the 
mountings were not as elaborate as those of the spring productions. 
But Confusion and Trial by Jury were very successful performances. 

Two things are to be noted in this connection. The appearance 
of women in the female parts—another uncollegiate feature of 
the Dramatic Club’s productions*—is repeated. And when we 
examine the casts we are bound to ask: What has become of the 
earlier excuse for the mid-winter performances, to bring out and 
develop new dramatic talent in the College? 

On the sixteenth of March, 1892, the Sophomore class gave an 
entertainment at Berkeley Lyceum to clear its debt. We cannot 
devote space to a show which was not really dramatic ; but we cannot 
refrain from remarking that this Sophomore entertainment was so 
refreshingly collegiate and Columbia, that, in spite of features that 
merit adverse criticism, it is still to be remembered with pleasure. 

To return to the Columbia College Dramatic Club. The policy 
of continually increasing independence of the College whose name 
it bore could not but lead to a breach. It was only a question of 
time; and that time would certainly have arrived in 1892, but for 
the diplomacy of the club and the credulity of the College. There 
was also, of course, the human pride of Alma Mater to have all 
these famous amateur dramatic successes called by her name. But 
the student-body had its eyes open to the true state of affairs, as 
will be seen from the following words of Spectator: 


When articles appear in the daily press concerning the actions of the 
Columbia College Dramatic Club, it is generally supposed that the 
organization is maintained for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of Columbia College, by granting pecuniary aid to athletics, by its 
close connection with the College, and by the excellence of its dramatic 


*See CotumpBia UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1903, V, p. 278. 
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performances. As regards the truth of the last qualification there can 
be no doubt; but of the other two, the public has no opportunity of 
knowing that these relations are false, and that the case is different 
from that which the name of Columbia College Dramatic Club would 


imply. 


The article goes deeper into details than our purpose demands; 
but the conclusion is quotable: 


If Columbia is to have a dramatic club, let it be one composed of 
men who are undergraduates of the College* and interested in its pros- 


perity.f 


The club temporarily healed the soreness by announcing its 
intention to devote the proceeds of seven performances of Blue- 
Eyed-Susan, the operetta of the coming spring, to the aid of Col- 
lege organizations. This announcement called forth praise, and 
was actually regarded as 


a strong argument in favor of the present tendency and attitude of 
that body [the club] and will, we hope, inaugurate an era of closer 
relationship between itself and Columbia in general. . . . A dramatic 
club playing under the name of an institution from which partially, 
if not practically, it had severed its connection, and drawing its prestige 
from the use of that name, is what the Columbia College Dramatic 
Club has been to a large extent in past years. Spec is always ready 
to welcome any radical change for the better, and the prospect of the 
club merging itself to a greater extent in the College life and interests 
is a gratifying move to all anxious for its welfare.t 


Finally, as a salutary measure, a committee of three—Messrs. 
L. M. Lawson, Jr., F. Livingston Pell, and Henry Crofut White 
—was appointed to confer with the Dramatic Club “for the purpose 
of inquiring into and, if possible, of removing that estrangement 
which for some time has seemed to exist between the College and 
its dramatic representative.” This committee met the Dramatic 


*In 1892, the term College was still applied to the whole University. The 
writer doubtless intended to include all university students. 

+ Columbia Spectator, January 21, 1892. 

t Columbia Spectator, March 31, 1892. 
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Club’s committee—Messrs. Robert C. Sands, Robert L. Cutting, 
Jr., and John C. Travis—and a discussion ensued in which the 
principal grievance of the College was stated to be that the club 
tended to “deprive any really representative organization, to which 
dissatisfaction might give birth, of a fair chance of success.”* A 
plan was, at last, suggested by the College representatives and ac- 
cepted conditionally by the club, as follows: 


To further competition, it is proposed by the Dramatic Club to give 
a series of one-act plays next winter, in which raw material will con- 
stitute all but the leading parts. This plan is not authoritatively de- 
termined, since the labor and expense involved may be found too great; 
but it is advocated by your committee, and anticipated as very probable 
by the club.7 


Here the matter rested, with a good resolution, and good feeling 
restored on the surface, at least. Spectator, in an editorial com- 
mented as follows: 


Any one reading the statement of the Columbia College Dramatic 
Club, as set forth in their conference with the sub-committee appointed 
by the Committee on Regulations, will see that the attitude of the club 
inclines toward a close relationship between itself and the College. This 
is a state of things much to be desired, and nothing remains but that 
the Dramatic Club should carry out the sentiments embodied in their 
statement.t 


For the regular spring performance the operetta chosen was 
Blue-Eyed Susan, which had been running successfully in London, 
and in which the Dramatic Club’s coach, Richard Barker, had 
secured American rights. The production (considerably delayed 
by the non-arrival of the music) finally took place at the Academy of 
Music during the first week in May. Barker prepared the staging 
of the play. The music was in charge of Mrs. Ryse, and Mr. Dan 
Burke of Harrigan’s Theater was engaged to teach clogs and other 
dances. The cast was: 


*Report of the College Committee. 
t Report of the Club Committee. 
t Columbia Spectator, April 28, 1892. 
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Edward Fales Coward* 

N. G. Johnson 

Captain Crosstrees Joseph G. Lamb 
Doggrass A. La Montaigne 
Ns aes v ie ta ws iwadadesee cotepsanbeea J. B. Brazier 


Smugglers / O. H. P. La Farge 


Seaweed, Bo’sun R. S. Emmet, Jr. 


This shows a gratifying improvement in the collegiate standing 
of the Dramatic Club’s performances. The cast was made up of 
a number of students, and the choruses were entirely so. Although 
the staging was very elaborate, new scenery and costumes having 
been made to order, the production was not an advance on former 
shows, from an artistic point of view. Blue-Eyed Susan, although 
imported from the Prince of Wales Theater, had little to recom- 
mend it, except the very pretty music. While not eclipsing pre- 
vious productions of the Columbia College Dramatic Club, Blue- 
Eyed Susan was yet in no sense a failure, and netted considerable 
earnings. 

The theatrical season of 1892-93 opened with a Minstrel and 
Variety Show, given by the Musical Society, on the evening of 
December 21, to defray the expenses of the society’s southern trip. 
It was hailed with delight as being the only thing of its kind “run 
entirely by undergraduates.” ‘Nothing but legitimate college 
talent is interested in the production,” says Spectator, showing that 
the feeling against the Dramatic Club was running high. The 
entertainment—for really it cannot lay claim to a higher designa- 
tion—was successful, socially and financially; and since it amused 
the audience, it must be rated as a success from this point of view 
also. The management was smooth and without hitches. A sim- 
ilar entertainment was given by the Sophomore class (’95), at the 
Berkeley Lyceum, on the eleventh of March, 1893. 

On the evenings of February 9, 10, and 11, 1893, with one 
matinée, fell the mid-winter performances of the Columbia College 
Dramatic Club, already semi-officially known as The Strollers. 

*Mr. R. T. Wainwright was cast for this part, but was prevented from 
appearing by illness, and Mr. Coward was secured at the last moment. 


+A combination of the Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Clubs, and College 
Orchestra. 
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Two operettas, The Wooden Spoon and The Dress Rehearsal, were 
produced, at the Manhattan Athletic Club Theater. The proceeds 
of all four performances went toward a fund to endow a surgical 
ward for babies in the Postgraduate Hospital. 

The Wooden Spoon fell flat. The Dress Rehearsal, the main 
play of the evening, went decidedly better. This operetta was by 
G. R. Sims and Louis Diehl, and was rearranged by Louis Har- 
rison. The cast follows: 


Miss Jones (Principal of Plato Plains Academy) ..Montimer K. Flagg 
Demosthenes Bacon (elocution master).............+06: J. G. Lamb 
Clara Wilkins (afterward the Prince) owe 
Mlle. Epinard (French governess) Giles A. Taintor 
Sarah Ann (the greedy girl) Geo. Shrady 
Sophonisby Spivins (the romantic girl) Melvin H. Dalberg 
Humpie (the talking girl) Emlen T. Littell 
Martha Higgins D. W. Armstrong 
Carry Jackson Rogers H. Bacon 
Miss Prudence Pinchback (a visitor) Elijah Woodward 
Rosa Jennings (afterward Fairy Godmother) ...F. O. Montagu-Smith 
B. De L. Drake 


afterward spiteful sisters 


Scene: Schoolroom of Plato Plains Academy. 


The Dress Rehearsal was a success, because the play afforded 
good opportunities for amateurs. The production was, as usual, 
under the direction of Mr. Richard Barker. 

The proposal noticed above, that the club should give all but 
the leading parts to College undergraduates was not carried out, 
for as Spectator says: “The parts and positions on the chorus are 
no longer strictly College privileges; Columbia men neither take 
part in the plays nor attend them.” It was plain now that the final 
break between the Dramatic Club and the College was coming soon. 
It was certainly true that the character of the club as a College insti- 
tution had been destroyed by “distributing parts equally to men 
who have been, who ought to be, who would like to be, or who are 
in College’”’* and also, it may be added, to young women. 

Proposals were immediately forthcoming for new dramatic or- 
ganizations to conduct theatricals on a purely student basis. The 
plan of producing an original operetta, of student authorship, every 
year, as was done at Harvard and as used to be done in the earlier 


* Columbia Spectator, February 23, 1893. 
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years of the Columbia College Dramatic Club—the years of the 
Morrison burlesques—was also advocated. 

Columbia’s case against the Dramatic Club was stated in full 
for about the hundredth time in a Spectator article, entitled “ Possi- 
bilities of a genuine Columbia Dramatic Club,” March 23, 1893. 

At the end of April, the old Dramatic Club, now The Strollers, 
presented the last of their performances which come under our 
notice—Ivanhoe, by Henry J. Byron. One-half the profits of the 
four performances was offered to the Columbia College Athletic 
Union—for the last time. We may as well print the cast, too: 


Sir Brian de Bots Guilbert Albert La Montagne 

Cedric George N. Hamlin 

William F. Wall 

Joseph G. Lamb 

GS < Cenccsdsadcesescecseecsesendekeas J. R. de la T. Bueno 

John R. Blake 

Giles A. Taintor 

Arthur M. Blake 

Louis A. Byron 

John B. Brazier 

Edward R. Duer 

Melvin H. Dalberg 

Doll Dance by Messrs. Elijah Woodward, W. F. Wall, L. J. Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., and V. Hungerford. 


It is entirely unnecessary to go into details, for the production 
did not even pretend to be a Columbia show. It was the work of 
The Strollers, an amateur dramatic club. But, since we have said 
so much of Ivanhoe, it is but just to note that its success was very 
great. 

After chronicling so many controversial utterances, it is grateful 
to find a word of good-tempered appreciation with which to close 
this review. 

The following paragraph appeared in the columns of Spectator, 
May 25, 1893, from the pen of a regular contributor : 


It is [my] business to be impartial, and I therefore wish, amid the 
storm of reproach which assails The Strollers to add one little word 
of commendation. That the production of Jvanhoe was a success is 
certain. It depended for most of its prestige on the specialties, but 
these were capital. For my part, I cannot think it equal to Lafayette, 
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and the others of the good old times, but I cannot, on the other. hand, 
restrain my admiration for the consummate enterprise, ambition and 
business ability which backed the production. The Strollers may not 
be all that could be desired in their relations to Columbia. I do not 
pretend to enter into a discussion of that subject here. But regarded 
independently of the college they are the cleverest, and the ablest and 
the most ambitious amateurs that have ever graced the American stage. 
And by-the-by, I notice that in their new posters they are “The Strollers, 
formerly the Columbia College Dramatic Club”; so they seem to have 
launched forth independently of Columbia at last. If so, I bid them 
“ God-speed ” on their voyage, and I believe that fortune will play 
upon their prosperous helm. Avtson M. LEDERER 


FRENCH’S “ALMA MATER” 


N the ogival or Gothic scheme architecture dominates sculpture. 
The structural and architectonic harmonies of a fine cathedral 
are so powerful that carved or modelled decoration must subordinate 
itself or be in discord. Plant, animal and human forms are re- 
duced to types which tell their story and accentuate the architecture 
magnificently, but have little individual interest. The reverse is 
true in the classic scheme. Classic architecture is much less logical 
than the ogival and almost by consequence less dominant. It does 
things not because they are necessary and right, but simply because 
they are attractive and pleasing. It is full of conventions, which 
are charming and interesting, but which are only indirectly de- 
termined by structural conditions and never have that conclusive- 
ness which give to Gothic architectonic forms their controlling 
power. It is thus possible that the decoration which is super- 
imposed upon a classic design may be more important than the 
architecture itself and may control absolutely the architectonic 
forms. 
When we say classic, we include all the renaissance and modern 
work which is based on Greek and Roman types. 
It can hardly be said of any classic composition, however beauti- 
ful, which is purely architectonic, that it perfectly satisfies our sensi- 
bilities. The eye and the heart call for a finer and stronger note. 








ALMA MATER. 
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It is delightful to pass from level to level by delicately graded 
ramp and stair, to feel the harmony of repeated motives in arch 
and column, to linger over balustrade and bridge and fountain, to 
hear the splash and ripple of running water in orderly gardens; 
all the conventions which have attached themselves to the classic 
scheme are delightful; but at every turn we feel that something 
more might be dune, that something more is needed. That some- 
thing is sculpture, the statue. Without statues, the park of Ver- 
sailles itself would be wearisome. 

The case is similar in music, which has grown parallel with 
classic art. Orchestration is interesting and splendid to a varying 
limit, after which the human element must come in. The men and 
women who impersonate and sing make the opera. 

This is the classic point of view, human always, largely, splen- 
didly human. To the Greek the whole barbarous world was but 
a frame in which his own personality was superbly set. Greek 
architecture and all that has been derived from it is but the setting 
and calls for the statue to occupy and control it. 

There can be no limit, in classic architecture, to the development 
of the statue itself. It cannot be too good for its place. A fine 
Gothic cathedral seems to resent much independence in its army of 
images. The classic conventions call for as much beauty and in- 
terest in the sculpture as possible. One of the most powerful forces 
acting upon Greek sculpture was undoubtedly its peculiar archi- 
tectonic environment. 

The architectural development of Columbia University has com- 
mitted us to the employment of abundant sculpture of a high class. 
The judicious selection of classic types, the fine use of levels, the 
central position of the library and its large approach, almost every- 
thing which happens “on the axis” from the street to the center of 
the reading-room, one of the finest pieces in the world, all this is 
interesting chiefly as a suggestion of more important possibilities. 
As it stands it seems too completely architectonic and needs 
sculpture. 

In the introduction of good sculpture an interesting beginning 
has been made. The four statues above the columns on the north 
side of the reading room show well how completely sculpture dom- 
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inates architecture in a classic ensemble, and how gracefully the 
architectonic features yield to its dominion. The eye centers on the 
statues and passes pleasantly from them to the accessories. A com- 
plete series about the room will increase its artistic value greatly. 

And now comes Mr. French with his Alma Mater, carrying us 
a long step forward. In the original model of the library building 
this statue was placed standing in rather weak parallelism with the 
colonnade behind. A sitting figure is much more satisfactory; not 
included in any set of lines it becomes a proper center for all, a 
simple spot of great human interest in a vast area of purely archi- 
tectonic quantities. This spot is, at present, harsh and metallic in 
color. New bronze is apt to be a little disagreeable, and gilding 
does not soften it much. The bright surface produces various 
unpleasant reflections. But time and weather work wonders. A 
medal by David d’Angers on my table is nearly black, a statuette 
in the house of Vettius at Pompeii is pure ultramarine blue. Many 
things happen between these limits. Almost any good bronze in our 
climate will develop interesting color. Even if it does not, it is 
still a fine dark spot with grey lights and deep shadows. It is in 
the manipulations of these lights and shadows that the decorative 
value of bronze appears. Perhaps our lady is modelled too softly 
for so large and splendid a station. Rodin’s “Bourgeois” in 
Calais is at the other extreme, with its brilliant streaks of grey light 
and heavy black splashes of shadow, like the strokes of a powerful 
etching needle. The “Bourgeois” is too powerful for the stupid 
little square in Calais: it would be quite in place in the great South 
Court of Columbia University. But the soft forms of Mr. French’s 
figure and its robes, even if they do lack something in accentuation, 
are most charming, pleasantly disposed and carefully executed, 
wise, dignified and agreeable, like all the work of our leading 
sculptor. 

The bas-relief on the back of the throne is a fine specimen of that 
over-refinement of relief which has interested American sculptors 
for many years. At the cost of some loss of power, they have gone 
beyond their masters of the Quattro-cento in delicacy. The little 
figures standing in the shadow, with only reflected light, are delight- 
fully evanescent. 
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And the beautiful woman who rests easily in her deep chair, 
her elbows on its arms—what does she signify? Is the university 
here typified by its best product, a spacious mind—stored with 
knowledge, in a strong and healthy body? Or is it the more fa- 
miliar ideal of the fostering mother spiritualized—not the mother 
of companies of broad-shouldered men and deep-bosomed women 
who have gone out into the world and of armies yet to come, but 
the mother of minds trained to thought and consecrated to service. 
This, indeed, but also something less general, more appropriate. 
This Alma Mater does not represent any and every university or 
college; we cannot think her on a green slope before a country col- 
lege chapel without a sense of incongruity; she represents rather 
the metropolitan university, symbolized by the best type of city 
womanhood: sane and strong, without doubt, but more conspicu- 
ously civilizéd, urbane, refined. 

In the gray future when the yellow metal has become streaked 
with russet and green and the granite of South Court has become 
soiled and worn by the backward and forward march of many gen- 
erations, when the music of splashing water is heard in its basins 
and roses droop in its corners and over its balustrades, our Lady 
of Learning will still sit quietly on her central throne and beckon a 
graceful if not urgent invitation to her stately mansions. 


Epwarp R. SMITH 


When the finished model of “Alma Mater” was exhibited in 
Mr. French’s studio last January, Mr. Benjamin Foster wrote the 
following description, which was printed in The Evening Post, 
January 31: 


The figure, of colossal size, is represented sitting in a chair of classic 
shape, her elbows resting on the chair arms. Both hands are raised ; the 
right holds and is supported by a scepter. On her head is a classic 
wreath, and on her lap lies an open book from which her eyes are just 
raised in meditation. Drapery falls in semi-classic folds from her 
neck to her sandalled feet, only the arms and upper neck being left bare. 
Such, briefly, is the bald description of the figure, . . . but to convey 
any idea of the dignity and repose of Mr. French’s latest creation is 
quite another matter. 
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Without violating the accepted standards established by the earlier 
masters in sculpture and more or less adhered to in that which is good 
by those who came after, Mr. French has chosen as a type of the Benign 
Mother a personality that is not only quite modern, but, as one may 
say without provincialism, quite American. Not the nervous, hys- 
terical creature so often and variedly portrayed as the typical American 
woman, but the motherly young woman whose sympathies are large, 
and in whom are united a wholesome body and a serenity of mind that 
shines forth in the noble face. . . . 

The statue is to be placed in the center of the fine sweep of stone 
steps leading up to the library of Columbia University. In the minds of 
those who have had the good fortune to see the model, there is little 
doubt that the statue, when perpetuated in bronze and, as a last touch, 
gilded with pale gold, will not only fill, but adorn, its noble setting. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM HOLLS 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


SIMPLE but impressive service in memory of the late Fred- 
erick William Holls (A.B., 1878; LL.B., 1880) was con- 
ducted in Earl Hall on the afternoon of Thursday, October 22. 
The service was held at the suggestion of the Gesellig-Wissen- 
schaftlicher Verein, the arrangements having been intrusted to a 
committee of this society, on which the Germanic Department of 
the University was also represented. A number of persons affili- 
ated with the University, both instructors and students, were 
present, but the audience was chiefly composed of friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased. The various addresses on the programme 
were interspersed with appropriate music furnished by a string 
quartette, and at the conclusion of the service a bust of Mr. Holls, 
executed by Mr. Behrer, was presented to the Faculty of Political 
Science by Dr. William C. Alpers on behalf of the committee. 
Frederick William Holls, in the brief space of years that Provi- 
dence allotted to him, had come to be regarded as one of the fore- 
most and ablest exponents of those phases of German-Americanism 
which the most patriotic American of English descent would not 
hesitate to countenance. All his life long he represented the high 








FREDERICK WILLIAM HOLLS, LL.D. 
CLASS OF 1878 
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and humane ideals that were voiced in Germany at the close of the 
eighteenth century by the eloquent Lessing and the prophetic Her- 
der, and these ideals he was never weary of applying to the conduct 
not alone of the individual but of the nation. The presence at the 
memorial service of the most distinguished German-Americans of 
New York bore striking testimony to the affection and esteem in 
which the deceased was held by this portion of our community. The 
fact that he also enjoyed the friendship and regard of some of the 
most prominent citizens of our republic not of German descent, 
amply proved that his conception of the place that the German- 
American should occupy in the community was sound and whole- 
some and not in any way dictated by narrow racial prejudice. We 
of Columbia, too, have much reason to be proud of the service 
rendered by Mr. Holls, both to his Alma Mater and to the country 
at large. The same active interest in the University which Mr. 
Holls evinced as a student he continued to display as an alumnus; 
and it was therefore peculiarly fitting that sons of Columbia should 
join with friends and relatives to honor his memory. 

President Roosevelt, a warm personal friend and admirer of 


Mr. Holls, sent the following letter, which was read at the opening 
of the services: 


I wish I could be present at the memorial service in honor of my 
valued friend, Frederick W. Holls. Unfortunately it is not possible. 
Mr. Holls has rendered eminent service to our country in many ways; 
he has worked with tireless energy and with singleness of purpose for 
many of the reforms upon the necessity of which our best leaders of 
public opinion were agreed. Prominent among his services is that 
rendered in connection with the establishment of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion at the Hague. I feel that his death is a grievous loss, not only 
to us, his friends, but to our people as a whole; and were I able to 
leave Washington at this time, I should certainly be with you. 


The words of welcome were delivered by Professor W. H. 
Carpenter of the Germanic Department, who spoke as follows: 


It is with a feeling of sad pleasure that we welcome you here to-day 
to celebrate, under the auspices of the University, a service in memory 
of one who was not only a distinguished alumnus of Columbia but a 
most loyal and faithful son. Frederick William Holls entered the 
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freshman, class of Columbia College in 1874 and four years later, in 
1878, was graduated a bachelor of arts. Two years afterward he 
received the degree of bachelor of laws from the Columbia Law School. 
During this long period of study his roots struck deeply into college 
life and he was in many directions one of the strong and notable men 
of his class in both Law School and College. Among his many 
student activities he is remembered as the first editor of the Columbia 
Spectator, the college organ that exists as a daily journal to-day. If 
he was active as a student in student interests, he was no less eagerly 
interested in the growth and development of the University in the 
busy years that have intervened, when he always gladly and self- 
disinterestedly stood ready with word and deed to help us along our 
way. It was with peculiar satisfaction, then, to us at Columbia, that 
we learned that you who are not our alumni, on your own initiative, 
desired to have these memorial services at this University, because we 
saw that you plainly connected Frederick W. Holls’ career, so wide in 
its later activities, in its beginnings, at least, inherently with us, and 
as we, too, like to connect it. Columbia mourns with you to-day a 
son departed, but glories, too, in the memory of his career—a life 
brief in its measure of years but long in distinguished achievement. 


The first address was made by the Hon. Andrew D. White, 


late Ambassador to the German Empire: 


More deeply than is usual on occasions of this kind, this com- 
memoration must touch our hearts. 

Usually such gatherings to renew and compare our remembrances 
of a departed friend are made up, wholly or mainly, of members of 
the same profession or the same organization or the same sect or the 
same party. That is not at all the case with us to-day. We come from 
various professions, from many organizations, from all sects and 
parties: we represent, indeed, nothing less than universal humanity. 

Usually, also, such meetings commemorate the departure of men 
laden with years and honors, of men who have well-rounded out their 
lives, who have discharged their duties and received their rewards; 
but we now meet to commemorate a man who has not reached middle 
age. He has indeed discharged duties, many, varied and important, 
and he has discharged them well; but we had all thought of him as 
only at the beginning of his career. Therefore it is that his death 
comes to us all as an especial loss, leaving a void both in our hearts 
and in our best hopes and expectations of his yet higher service to 
his country. 
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My first knowledge of him was derived from various communica- 
tions made by him to the press—articles which showed an ardent 
devotion to a reform of the civil service. What especially struck me 
was their clearness, their cogency, their practical insight into American 
life, their thorough understanding of the conditions under which a 
struggle for such a reform must be made in a republic like ours. He 
was then but a young man, just out of Columbia College. He had 
clearly set for himself a high ideal, but he pointed out paths towards 
it which were practical. His knowledge of the best thought of the 
best thinkers was wide and deep and accurate; he revered the political 
ideals of Francis Lieber; he was stimulated by the patriotism and 
eloquence of Carl Schurz; he cherished the teachings of his Columbia 
instructors, and, notably, those of Professor Burgess; but he had also 
closely observed men as they are, and he had kept in touch with them. 

My first personal acquaintance with him was made at the Republican 
National Convention of 1884, at Chicago. Unexpectedly to myself, 
I had been sent there as one of the delegates at large from the State 
of New York. . . . We had been elected as “ Independents.” Our 
wish was that, whoever might be nominated or whatever might be 
done, the candidate of the party should be fully and thoroughly com- 
mitted to civil service reform. For that we cared more than for the 
success of any man. The candidate whom we favored was not 
nominated. The candidate selected was more widely beloved by his 
contemporaries than any statesman since Henry Clay; but we feared 
his connection with men and methods of the past; we doubted whether 
his allegiance to the principles we had at heart could be secured. An 
especial effort was therefore made to interest him in the reform and to 
induce him to commit himself to it; and one of the main agents in 
this effort was this young German-American. He discharged his 
duties vigorously and faithfully; made, at once, the journey from 
Illinois to Maine, and wrought there with others so efficiently that the 
candidate committed himself fully, definitely and publicly to the militant 
reform. 

The activities of our friend now became varied. He was making 
a vigorous beginning as a young lawyer; he had his own way to hew 
and he was obliged to work hard; but this caused no abatement of his 
political efforts. It was soon seen that his interest in the higher range 
of political questions was greater even than in his profession, and that 
as regarded a very considerable number of such questions, especially 
those in which our German-American citizens were most interested, he 
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was a wise counsellor and a forceful speaker. Whether in the com- 
mittee room or on the stump, whether advising or speaking, in English 
or in German, he was soon recognized as a power to be reckoned with. 
There was in him a big, hearty, shrewd force,—physical, intellectual, 
moral,—which it was hard to resist. This was soon felt by his neigh- 
bors, and he was nominated to the State Senate. In the district where 
he lived his party was indeed in a hopeless minority and defeat was of 
course; but he made a strong effort and the party was the better for it. 

The next important step in his public career was his election to 
the State Constitutional Convention. There he was soon among the 
leaders. He threw himself into the work with all his thoughtfulness 
and force. Nearest his heart were questions pertaining to better 
municipal government and the advancement of the educational system 
of the State in all its branches; and to these things he gave steady 
thought and constant effort with a most useful result to our whole 
commonwealth. 

The next step in his public career was when, in 1899, he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the American delegation at the Peace Conference 
of the Hague. From intimate knowledge I do not hesitate to assert 
that no member of the delegation rendered greater services than he. 
More and more I was impressed by his earnestness in studying the 
questions which ever rose before us. He brought to this task a clear 
and thorough knowledge of international law; but he also brought 
remarkable skill in eliciting the best opinion from his contemporaries 
and associates, and he constantly showed his force in discussion. 
Before the delegation had been at the Hague twenty-four hours he 
seemed to know and to be in touch with the leading men in the whole 
body ; he seemed instinctively to discern those who were simply make- 
weights and lookers-on, and those who might be made useful allies in 
our efforts to secure a practical plan of arbitration. 

As a member of the great committee of the Conference on arbitra- 
tion, he was especially active. More and more his ability was recog- 
nized by the leading men representing various nations in that body, and 
more and more he influenced their thinking. One matter here deserves 
especial mention. He was the only member of the whole body whose 
name was given by general consent to a successful proposal, for he it 
was who suggested the article on “seconding powers,” which was 
finally adopted by the conference in full session and with virtual 
unanimity. It was generally known as the Holls proposal—la propost- 
tion Holls. It is altogether likely that this may yet prove a most 
important weapon in the armory of peace. 
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Recognition of his ability, his shrewdness, his earnestness, his force, 
came in various ways and from many different quarters. A strong 
friendship grew up between him and leading delegates from England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, the Netherlands and Italy. Per- 
haps the most curious and interesting of all the tributes to his ability 
was that made by the Siamese delegation: its members formed so high 
an opinion of him that he was soon afterwards selected as one of the 
judges to represent Siam on the permanent arbitration tribunal. 

While thus doing worthy work in the conference at large, his skil- 
ful activity was shown in other ways. Some time after our assembling 
there arose questions of the utmost difficulty and delicacy. It was 
suddenly made known that three of the greater powers of continental 
Europe were likely to take ground against the whole idea of international 
arbitration. It was therefore decided by the presidents of the German 
and American delegations to send each a special messenger to Berlin 
to clear up misunderstandings and, if possible, to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. Our friend was one of the two selected, the other being one 
of the most eminent European authorities in international law. Never 
was mission more successful. Mr. Holls at once gained the confidence 
of the minister of foreign affairs, then Count von Biilow, and even of 
the chancellor of the Empire, Prince Hohenlohe. By his straight- 
forward and earnest statement of the case, both these men were greatly 
impressed. The danger was averted; and thenceforward the repre- 
sentatives of Germany, of Austria-Hungary and of Italy stood shoulder 
to shoulder with those of the United States, Great Britain and France 
in the creation of an international tribunal. 

At a later period Mr. Holls clenched his work by interviews with 
the three continental Emperors—the Emperor William, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the Emperor Nicholas. These interviews were not 
merely perfunctory. He discussed with these monarchs the work of 
the conference, fully, earnestly and with power. They gladly heard 
him and he thus undoubtedly increased the certainty of ultimate 
triumph for international arbitration. . . . 

In the intervals of political effort at home and of these services to 
international peace abroad, he did much other work. Especially im- 
portant was his book upon the Hague Conference. It gave the his- 
tory which led up to the calling of that body, and it showed lucidly and 
accurately what was said and done not only in the body at large, but 
in the various committees and by the individuals who took an important 
part in its deliberations. In view of the brief time in which the book 
was prepared, it certainly does our friend great credit. 
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From various journeys in many parts of the world he also brought 
back much of general interest ; and those who have read his recollections 
of his Eastern journeys, and especially of his stay at Constantinople, 
must always regret that he did not find time to give to the press more 
of these results of travel. The latest of his publications in this field 
has especial interest to many scholars. Happening to stop at Weimar, 
during a rapid journey through central Germany, he discovered the 
manuscript letters which passed between Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Hermann Grimm. These he prepared for publication; and they throw 
a most pleasant light over the relations of the greatest of American 
philosophers and the most thoughtful of recent German critics. 

I might dwell upon many of his varied qualities which so endeared 
him to the friends who knew him best. Many of us had occasion to 
admire the breadth and depth of his acquaintance with literature, both 
German and English, with the best historical treatises, and with the 
clearest statements of modern political thought on both sides of the 
Atlantic. All this drew us to him, but he had two special gifts which 
were the especial delight of those who knew him best. First, his 
fund of humor . . . and secondly, his passion for what was best 
and highest in music 

On his return home from the Hague he resumed all his more im- 
portant activities. His merit as an adviser was recognized, especially 
in questions pertaining to the relations between the United States and 
Germany, and between German-Americans and the great body of our 
citizens at large, by both the late and the present President of the 
United States. The last letter which I ever received from him was 
one written on the last afternoon of his life, giving an account of a 
discussion with the President regarding certain important matters of 
international policy. It represented all of our friend’s best character- 
istics: his clearness of vision, his cogency of statement, his earnest 
patriotism, and his devotion to peace between the nations. It came to 
me as a voice from beyond the tomb. Thirty-six hours before I re- 
ceived it, while making an excursion on the coast of Maine, I had taken 
up a newspaper and there saw the account of his sudden death, and it 
was only at the end of the following day that his letter reached me. 
I thought of the words: “ He being dead yet speaketh.” 

Many lessons of value might be drawn from his career, but I think 
that they must be evident to us all. They are treasured in the hearts 
of those who knew him best. There is no need to dwell upon them 
here. Deep as is our disappointment that he is lost to us and above 
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all to his country at so early an age, we may yet be thankful for the 
example he has set, for lofty ideals worthily followed, for good purposes 
nobly served, for sturdy battles bravely fought, for a spirit strenuous 
yet kindly, for a life full of force yet full of beauty. 


Mr. White was followed by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard University, who spoke of his intimate friendship with the 
deceased and of his friend’s view of the duties of the German- 
American citizen. Professor Miinsterberg spoke in German, and 
no translation or abstract can do justice to the eloquence and beauty 
of his tribute. 


In Mr. Holls the speaker sought and found the ideal of the Ameri- 
can of German descent. Mr. Holls himself often defined his view of 
the duties of the German-American. It meant for him, first of all, to be 
an American with his whole heart, and all his life long he lived up to 
his own exalted ideal. With signal patriotism he served the country 
in which he was born, and yet the descent of his parents from the 
German nation was for him more than a sentimental reminiscence: it 
was an inspiration to joyful tasks and serious duties. He maintained 
that the Germans in our commonwealth should not attempt to create 
a state within a state; that there was only one kind of real Americanism, 
which is just as little distinctively English as it is German in its com- 
position. It is rather something new, something that has to be created 
from day to day, something to which every nation should contribute 
in order to develop and perfect the culture of the American people, the 
nation of the future. The deceased loved and honored the language of 
his parents, but he wished to see the German language cultivated in 
America as a vehicle for the dissemination of culture, as the language 
of German poets and scholars, not as the language of everyday life; 
for he recognized that by no chance could German be transmuted into 
a lingua Franca for the American people. He felt that there were 
things more important than linguistic forms for the Germans to con- 
tribute to the new culture, and among these were the spirit of thorough- 
ness and depth, of sentiment and conscientiousness, of joyfulness and 
earnestness. That German idealism which pulsated through every 
artery of his own being he was anxious to have penetrate into wider 
and wider circles. Whenever he entered the arena of politics he stood 
for purity and highmindedness; and his life, filled with activity, be- 
came beautiful and joyful through his love of music and of nature, 
through his interest in ethical philosophy and history, through his 
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humor and social genius. Whatever he approached, he sought to 
master with the methods of a scholar, and he felt the need of continual 
intercourse with the best minds of the country. He regarded super- 
ficiality as the worst enemy of our nation’s internal advancement, and 
pointed out that the Americans must learn how necessary it is for them 
to master a problem thoroughly before they make the attempt to solve 
it. He admired the Anglo-Saxon virtues, but he realized that only 
true German moral idealism could prevent the national life of America 
from being engulfed in the quicksand of everyday politics. Yet to 
fulfill the duties of the German-American meant to him not only to be 
the model of the German idealistic virtues, but also to knit the bonds 
of friendship between the new and the old home. No German born 
under the stars and stripes ever recognized this obligation more deeply 
or discharged it more rigidly. What he accomplished in promoting 
the friendly relations of both nations, not only by what he suggested 
but even more by what he prevented, will be better known in future, 
when it is no longer politics, but history. His sharp eye saw the world 
in historical perspective. The peace of the world and the honor of his 
nation were his central thought ; and he believed sincerely that the peace 
of the world is best guaranteed when it rests in the hands of the Ger- 
manic nations ; and that the honor of his country will be brightest when 
German ideals shall have sunk deep into the American spirit, through 
the increasing influence of the German-Americans. 


In presenting the bust of Mr. Holls to the Faculty of Political 
Science, Dr. William C. Alpers spoke as follows: 


In the name of the Memorial Committee, in the name also of the 
citizens of German birth of the City of New York, I deliver to you, 
as the representative of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, this bust of our late friend Frederick William Holls. 

In doing so, we perform a double duty. 

First, we hereby express our appreciation of the great services that 
this prosperous University has rendered and is daily rendering to this 
city and to the whole country in its various departments; and while 
the Germanic department, by its thorough cultivation of the German 
language and literature, is naturally the most gratifying one to us, it is 
principally to your faculty, the Faculty of Political Science, that we 
must turn at the present moment. Through the proficiency and learn- 
ing of its teachers and the application and devotion of its students, this 
Faculty has attained the highest rank among other similar schools, 
and the essays and treatises emanating from here are eagerly sought 
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and read by students of political science all over the world. It 
was here that Frederick Holls received his first instruction in inter- 
national law, it was here that he was imbued with the ideals that he 
carried into practice in his short but successful career, and here, there- 
fore, is the proper place for his memorial. 

The second duty that we perform by this dedication is to express 
our gratitude toward our deceased friend, who through the example 
of his active life filled the heart of every German-born citizen with 
justified pride. In him the best qualities of German character were 
evinced, blended in beautiful harmony with true glowing Americanism. 
So may this bust perpetuate his memory in the halls of your faculty; 
may the young student in future years look up to these features in 
admiration, learn from them the high aims and ideals of his profession, 
and emulate the shining example of one of the first and ablest alumni 
of this school; and may we others, and all citizens of this land, when- 
ever we look upon this face remember that the greatest eulogy of a 
republican—a eulogy within the grasp of all, and yet attained only by 
a few—is, not that he accumulated wealth, not that he was an accom- 
plished society man, not that he distinguished himself on the rostrum, 
not even that he was great in learning or a patron of science and art, 
but that he was, as our friend Frederick William Holls was, a good and 
loyal citizen of his country. 


Professor John Bassett Moore responded on behalf of the 
Faculty of Political Science in the following words: 


The glory of the University is in the lives and achievements of her 
sons. Of this fact we have to-day been strongly reminded, as we have 
listened to the sober but eloquent narration of the career of a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of Columbia University, who by his well-directed 
activities rose to eminence among his fellow-men. His high abilities 
were exerted with conspicuous success in various fields of effort, but 
it was in connection with international affairs, and especially with the 
cause of the peaceful adjustment of international disputes, that he 
won his most lasting fame. I have therefore had the honor to be 
deputed, as incumbent of the chair of international law and diplomacy 
in Columbia University, to receive at the hands of his loyal friends, 
as I now do, in behalf of the Faculty of Political Science, this artistic 
memorial, in which his features are so well delineated. We accept 
it with grateful appreciation. 


A selection by the string quartette, Schumann’s Evening Song, 
brought the exercises to a fitting close. R. Tomso, Jr. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In his Annual Report for the year 1902-03, dated October 5, 
the President gives the Trustees and the public a very clear view 
of the condition and needs of the University. By gifts and pur- 

The President's Chases the ground occupied has been enlarged 

Annual Report by nearly 12 acres, and now comprises a little 
more than 34 acres. The teaching force was increased from 393 
to 461, by the addition of 24 professors and adjunct professors, and 
of 44 other instructors; the number of administrative officers was 
reduced from 26 to 23. The number of students, including those 
attending the summer session of 1902 but excluding all extension 
students, was 4,507; and the increase was 273—“ a number sufficient 
to equal the total enrolment at many an independent college.” 
About one-third of this increase was in the non-professional grad- 
uate faculties ; another third was in the Schools of Applied Science. 


During the academic year gifts and bequests were received by 
the Columbia corporation to the amount of $370,000, and by the 


federated colleges to the amount of $1,352,000, making a total of 
Finances of the nearly one and three-quarter millions of dollars. 
University These figures do not include the million given 
for a School of Journalism, nor the gifts for the erection of a 
dormitory and of a chapel, nor any of the numerous lesser gifts 
made to the Columbia corporation since June 30. These together 
amount to nearly $1,600,000. Nor does this list of benefactions 
include the second million conditionally promised by Mr. Pulitzer 
for the maintenance of the School of Journalism and for other pur- 
poses, nor the half-million conditionally pledged to Teachers Col- 
lege a year ago by Mr. Rockefeller. Assuming that the conditions 
imposed by these donors will be fulfilled, the record of the past six- 
teen months is nearly five millions received or in sight. 

This record is highly encouraging. At no previous period in 
Columbia’s history have any such sums been given, except at the 
time of the removal to the new site ; and then the gifts came chiefly 
from within the University, from the President and the Trustees. 
At the present time the stream of benefaction is flowing in from 
outside, from the public. It seems clear that the work which 
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Columbia and its federated colleges are doing for the city and for 
the nation, and the far greater and more valuable work which they 
may do if furnished with the necessary resources, are beginning 
to be recognized and appreciated. 

At the same time, these gifts have not met the urgent needs 
which the President set forth in his first report a year ago. The 
funded debt of $2,900,000 is undiminished. South Field has been 
purchased, but it is still to be paid for. None of the buildings 
which the President designated as indispensable has been given 
or promised. The additional income required for the most pressing 
educational needs has not been supplied. The buildings and the 
funds that were inadequate a year ago are even less adequate now. 
The President writes: 


At Morningside Heights we are actually without room to take 
proper care of the classes of students to be taught. . .. The 
surprising growth in the attendance . . . has taxed our resources 
to the breaking point. . . . It must be borne in mind that if this 
sum [required for new buildings] were in hand now, quite two 
years must elapse before the buildings could be made ready for 
occupancy; and each year increases the difficulty and embarrassment 


of carrying on the work of the University under existing limita- 
tions. . . . The Schools of Applied Science and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons should have increased annual appropria- 
tions; and, as was pointed out a year ago, many of the salaries 
now paid to members of the academic staff are wretchedly in- 
adequate. 


The President shows beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
ten millions for which he asked a year ago are even more urgently 
needed now; and now, if ever in the history of the University, 
bis dat qui cito dat. 


In his discussion of administrative problems, the President 
renews and elaborates his suggestion, made last year, that in some 
of the schools, at least, the office of Dean should be made a separate 
and salaried one; that the Dean should be re- 
lieved, in whole or in part, from the work of 
teaching; that his first duty should be to study the problems, to 
improve the efficiency and to promote the interests of the school 
under his care; and that he should be made the responsible execu- 
tive of the school, receiving administrative authority similar to that 
now enjoyed by the Deans of Barnard College and of Teachers 


Presidential Deans 
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College. In other words, the Dean should be made a sort of 
faculty President. Such a change is declared to be especially 
desirable in the Schools of Law, of Medicine and of Applied 
Science, in which the labor and responsibility attached to the 
Deanship appear to be so great that the same person can hardly 
be at the same time an efficient teacher and an efficient Dean. 

As regards the Schools of Applied Science, the President’s 
recommendation may be reénforced by an argument which he has 
not employed. Some of the most important schools of technology 
in the United States are independent schools, and of these several 
are under the direction of Presidents holding the same powers and 
discherging the same duties as the Presidents of independent 
colleges. It would seem probable, @ priori, that a school under 
such direction would enjoy some advantages over a school which is 
directed in part by a teaching Dean and in part by a university Presi- 
dent. A school President can devote more time to planning improve- 
ments in organization and administration and in the course of study 
than a teaching Dean has at his disposal; and he can deal with the 
problems of his school with a special knowledge which a university 
President rarely if ever possesses. 

A similar comparison between the university college and the 
independent college would furnish an argument for putting a presi- 
dential Dean at the head of Columbia College. Independent schools 
of law and medicine, however, are not usually directed by a Presi- 
dent or Dean who is relieved of teaching duties, but by an active 
member of the faculty; and in many cases the general direction of 
the school and some work of instruction are imposed upon a lawyer 
or physician who is more or less actively engaged in practice. As 
compared with such schools, the university school of law or medi- 
cine with a teaching Dean at its head is not at any disadvantage ; 
and the customary organization of these independent schools sug- 
gests that the union of the offices of Dean and professor, if not in 
itself desirable, is at least less objectionable in schools of law and 
of medicine than in schools of technology or in colleges. 

All the non-professional graduate schools of the country are 
university schools, and at the head of each we find a teaching 
Dean, discharging the functions which at Columbia are divided 
among three Deans. Columbia’s graduate schools are the largest 
in the United States and their organization is the most complex, 
but Deans of the presidential type do not seem necessary. That 
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the duties imposed upon the Deans of these faculties interfere with 
their research work is unquestionable; but at least half of the 
burden would be lifted by giving each of these Deans a competent 
salaried clerk. 

In suggesting that a Dean of the presidential type be placed at 
the head of each faculty, the President says that “the Deans, with 
the President, would thus form a cabinet or administrative council ” ; 
and he also says that “to give to the office of Dean this new au- 
thority and responsibility would doubtless involve placing the 
Deans in new relations to the Trustees.” The effect of such 
changes on what we may term the constitutional organization of 
the University deserves serious consideration. The University 
Council, which is the senate of our federal University, is now a 
representative body: all of its members, except the Deans of Bar- 
nard College and of Teachers College, are elected by the several 
faculties. To substitute appointed for elected Deans would 
obviously change its character. It would still represent the inter- 
ests of all the schools, but it would no longer represent, in the 
same measure as at present, the opinions of the several faculties. 


“With the establishment of a School of Journalism of univer- 
sity grade,” the President writes, “a new academic field is entered 
upon. While in a sense this undertaking is experimental, yet it is 
the judgment of the University, and that of a 
large and influential portion of the newspaper 
press, that it will be abundantly successful.” 

In the mass of journalistic comment that has been elicited by 
the proposal to establish at Columbia a School of Journalism, 
nothing is so striking as the practical unanimity with which it is 
asserted that a high ethical standard is the greatest need of the 
newspaper press, and the frequency with which the belief or hope is 
expressed that university training will help to create such a stand- 
ard. These utterances, with their implied tribute to the work of 
the American universities in other fields, are of course gratifying; 
but they awaken a keen sense of the responsibility which this con- 
fidence imposes upon the University, and they suggest the ques- 
tion: Is the public confidence in the character-building power of 
the university justified? 

We know that university education in law and in medicine 


The School of Journalism 
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does not make every graduate an honorable and scrupulous prac- 
titioner of his profession. We know that among the shysters and 
the quacks there are some who hold legal or medical degrees from 
leading universities. But we know also that the proportion of 
university men floating in the scum of these callings is far smaller 
than the proportion to be found in the clear current of honorable 
professional activity. And we think we see at least one of the 
reasons why university education, although it can not infuse sense 
of duty and sense of honor into a soul hopelessly selfish and mean, 
still makes strongly for the development of right feeling. 

The force that most efficiently controls men’s feelings ‘and, 
through their feelings, their modes of thought and their manner 
of life, is the opinion of their fellows: not, in any great measure, 
the opinion of that vague and distant body, the general public; 
still less the opinion of professed teachers and preachers; but the 
opinion of the other men of their own class and kind, and par- 
ticularly the opinion of their associates in their own calling. The 
real problem, therefore, in ethical training is to work on the class, 
the calling, and to raise its moral standard. And one of the most 
powerful levers that can be applied is the cultivation of pride in 
the calling, of the belief that the daily work is honorable to those 
who do it because it is important to the community. 

The recognition of a calling as a profession tends to create that 
high standard which we call professional ethics. When the lawyer 
sacrifices his personal advantage, or when the physician sacrifices life 
itself, to professional duty, it is not love for men in general or care 
for their applause that determines his conduct; it is the opinion, 
which he knows in advance because he shares it, of his brother 
lawyers or physicians; it is the ethical standard of his profession. 

But what is the line that separates the profession from the in- 
dustry or the trade, so that on the one side we find commercial 
morals and on the other professional ethics? Is it the necessity 
of higher intellectual training? This, doubtless, in a measure; but 
far more the general recognition of the social importance of the 
calling, of its conspicuous social utility, of the opportunities it 
gives for the highest service to the community. Now there is no 
more clear and emphatic social recognition of the social importance 
of a calling than the tender to a university and the acceptance by 
a university of an endowment to train men for that calling. The 
occupation that obtains a place among the sciences and arts which 
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the university fosters has received its credentials as a profession. 

Has Columbia acted rashly and without good warrant in giving 
this high recognition to journalism? When we consider the power 
of public opinion in a democracy, and the extent to which that 
opinion is shaped by the press; when we consider that the news- 
paper has become the tongue with which society expresses its 
feelings and desires, if not the brain in which it makes its thoughts 
articulate ; when we consider the evil that can be wrought by im- 
moral or ignorant journalism, and on the other hand the service 
that can be rendered by intelligent and moral journalism; the 
wonder is not that this calling should now be deemed of sufficient 
importance to be naturalized among the professions, but rather 
that its recognition by the university has been so long delayed. 

A university diploma in journalism will guarantee a certain 
degree of intelligence. It will afford no guaranty that its holder 
may not become a trafficker in sensation, or even a vender of the 
power and influence of the press to the highest bidder. But the 
fact that the diploma means an education that has been given, not 
sold, and given because the community expect from those who 
have received it self-denying and honest service; the fact that the 
recipients of this education have been intimately associated for a 
term of years, the most impressionable years of their lives, with 
those who regard their chosen calling as a profession and not as a 
mere industry,—these things can not fail to influence the University 
graduates in journalism and to make them, on the whole, an uplifting 
force in their later professional life. 


The gift to the University of a Chapel has been received by the 
officers and alumni, as was to be expected, with profound satisfac- 
tion; and it is significant both of the need and of the value of the 

gift that this feeling is fully shared by the stu- 

A University Chapel ents. As M orningside expresses it: “The 
donors have placed the student body under a lasting debt.” The 
gift comes at a particularly opportune moment, for during the past 
few years the interest of the students in religious matters has 
increased in a very marked way, as is evidenced by much of the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and by the forma- 
tion of organizations among the members of the various churches 
represented in the University. This tendency will undoubtedly 
be greatly encouraged and strengthened by the erection of a Chapel. 
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A building upon the campus, devoted exclusively to religious pur- 
poses, a House of God in its aspect and in its use, will testify as 
nothing else can that religion has its home within the University. 
Situated as it will be in the center of a resident student population 
of several thousands, it must soon become the parish church and 
the center of the religious life of this community. Nor can it be 
doubted that the Trustees will endeavor by every means in their 
power to have the chapel services rendered in a manner worthy of 
the place. There should be no difficulty in organizing a large and 
well-trained choir among the students, and the resident chaplain 
should have the codperation and aid, not only of officers of the 
University, as at present, but of distinguished preachers from else- 
where. In order, however, to maintain the services as they should 
be maintained, an assured income will be needed; and it is to be 
hoped that someone may be found to supplement the generosity 
of the donors of the Chapel by the gift of a fund for its endowment. 


The Chamber of Commerce recently signalized the completion 
of its new and imposing edifice by unveiling the statues of three 
great Americans, especially identified with the commercial pros- 
perity of the city—Clinton, Hamilton and Jay. 
That all the individuals selected for so distin- 
guished an honor should be alumni of Columbia is a fact in which 
we may feel just pride. There could be no better proof that the 
College has always been true to the pledge inscribed on its corner- 
stone a hundred and fifty years ago: “ For the advancement of the 
public good.” 

What these three men did for their state and their country was 
eloquently summarized by the orators who spoke at the unveiling 
of the statues. Governor Odell reminded his hearers how great 
a debt of gratitude New York owes to DeWitt Clinton for better 
transportation facilities and for his services to art, science and 
education. Ex-Secretary Fairchild said of Alexander Hamilton: 


Three Great Americans 


When one contemplates the influence that Hamilton’s intellect 
had in moulding our government, in determining our financial 
system, and in fixing the basis of our business relations with the 
other countries of the world, it is not easy to realize that mankind 
could have been so profoundly affected by a man born only one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and who died at the age of forty-seven. 
This statue will call to the mind of those who pass this Chamber 
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of Commerce building on their daily round of business the name 
and fame of one of the ablest statesmen, financiers and lawyers of 
all time, . . . a brave, chivalrous gentleman, who consecrated all 
of his great gifts to the service of his country. 


The Hon. Alton B. Parker, Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
after narrating the services of John Jay from the time when his 
address to the people of Great Britain was pronounced by Jefferson 
to be “a production certainly of the finest pen in America,” to the 
time when Washington appointed him the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, concluded as follows: 


This great patriot gave to the public service the day of his 
vigorous manhood, the best years of his life, covering the period 
of the struggle for independence and the formation of our com- 
plex system of government, the years when his country most 
needed the faithful service of her sons, He set aside every personal 
interest, laboring with fidelity and unselfish effort, and showing 
himself willing to “ spend and be spent ” for his country. 


The sons of Columbia whom the Chamber of Commerce has 
thus honored were college-bred men of the noblest type. It be- 
longs to the present generation to show that the spirit of the Col- 
lege which produced such men is the spirit which still animates 
the University to-day. . 

In his address delivered at the opening of the academic year, 
and printed above as a leading article, Professor Peck asserts that 
trained imagination is the essential impress which the university 
puts, or should put, upon its students. The 
observation of facts, he maintains, and their 
rational correlation do not lead to any creative results without the 
vivifying influence of imagination. He asserts that imagination is 
as necessary in every science and art as it is in literature or in the 
fine arts. 

In an address delivered on the following day at the reopening 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and printed above as 
the second leading article, Professor James dwells on the im- 
portance, not only to the medical practitioner himself but to medical 
science, of those intuitions which come to trained observers at 
the bedside—observers with whom, as he aptly quotes, experience 
attains “to something of prophetic strain.” And in an article on 
electrical engineering, also printed above, Professor Sever asserts 


The Uses of Imagination 
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that in no department of science is the imagination so important 
as in the study of electric phenomena. Inquiries addressed by the 
editors of the QUARTERLY to a number of their scientific colleagues 
have elicited no dissent from Professor Sever’s dictum, except that 
each specialist desires to substitute his own field of investigation 
as that in which imagination is supremely necessary. No inquiry 
was addressed to the political scientists, because the importance 
of the historical imagination has been long and expressly rec- 
ognized. 

It seems clear that if Professor Peck has not found the one and 
only impress of the university, he has at least found something 
which Columbia University, in all its departments, is actively 
imprinting. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The University formally reopened September 23, twelve days earlier 
than it would have opened under the old calendar. For examinations 
and registration, the University was open during the preceding week. 
The registration returns showed a loss of nearly two hundred stu- 
dents in the Schools of Medicine and Law—a loss ascribable to more 
stringent entrance requirements in the Medical School and to the 
exclusion of non-graduates from the Law School. This loss, however, 
was approximately made good by a very large gain (nearly one hun- 
dred) in the non-professional graduate schools and by considerable 
gains in the Schools of Applied Science, in Teachers College and in 
Barnard College ; so that the total registration was practically the same 
as in 1902. 

Formal opening exercises were held September 23 on Morningside 
Heights and September 24 at Fifty-ninth Street. On Morningside 
Heights the Trustees, the Council and the other officers formed in acad- 
emic procession and marched to Earl Hall. The large auditorium was 
packed to the doors with students and visitors. After a brief religious 
service conducted by the chaplain with the assistance of Bishop Potter, 
President Butler welcomed the students, old and new; stated that title 
to South Field would be taken October 1 and renewed his plea for 
subscriptions to defray the cost of this purchase; spoke of the important 
gift received from Mr. Pulitzer during the summer vacation for the 
founding of a School of Journalism; and announced that donors who 
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preferred to remain unknown had promised $150,000 at least, and 
$200,000 if necessary, for the building of a chapel. The chief feature 
of the opening exercises on both sites was a carefully prepared address 
on a topic of general and permanent interest. In Earl Hall, Professor 
Peck spoke on “ The Impress of the University”; in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Professor James read a paper on “ The Old 
and the New Medicine.” Both of these papers are printed above, as 


leading articles. 
x * x 


After the exercises in Earl Hall, trustees, instructors, students and 
visitors reassembled in South Court, to witness the unveiling of 


French’s statue of Alma Mater. Dean Van Amringe, representing the 
donors, said: 


Mr. President: On behalf of Mrs. Robert Goelet and her son Robert 
Walton Goelet, and in their name, I present to Columbia University 
this noble statue of Alma Mater as a memorial of the late Robert 
Goelet of the Class of 1860. 

Mr. Goelet distinguished himself in his academic career and received 
at his graduation an award for superiority of scholarship. His class, 
which I am proud to say was also my own, became Freshmen at the 
original site of the College in Park Place, the last class to do so, and 
spent their three subsequent years on the “temporary” site at Forty- 
ninth Street and Madison Avenue. This statue not only commem- 
orates an honored name; it may also be taken, not unfitly, to symbolize 
the continuity of life of Alma Mater from her earliest days to the 
present time; to typify the quickening truth that, amid all the changes 
and chances of this shifting world, her animating spirit and high 
purpose remain ever the same; and to certify to coming generations of 
men that here in Columbia, with the most extended and diversified 
opportunities that pertain to a University, shall continue to be provided 
and enforced that fundamental training which must precede rational 
and effective specialization—training in solid character, in mind and 
heart, in general principles that lie at the basis of well-ordered knowl- 
edge, in a survey of many kinds of learning, in codrdination of sub- 
jects, in appreciation of intellectual and moral values, in catholicity of 
mind, in wise toleration of spirit, and, briefly, in all that which, by 
common consent of qualified judges, constitutes collegiate training, 
liberal rather than stinted and narrowing education, the education 
sometimes not inappropriately styled “the education of a gentleman.” 

Sir, Mrs. Goelet and her son ask you, through me, to accept for the 
University this memorial of their late husband and father, 


“whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever.” 
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President Butler responded : 

Dean Van Amringe: This work of art which you, speaking for the 
donors, have given to Columbia, is gratefully accepted by the Alma 
Mater whose symbol it is. It is a noble and generous memorial of a 
son now gone, and as such it will stand for generations to come, at 
once a reminder and an inspiration. This statue expresses in visible 
form the benignant grace, the affectionate solicitude, and the lofty 
aspirations, of Columbia: 


“ She, who wears the wisdom of the ages, 
She, who in everlasting youth abides, 
She, who her sons, the heroes, martyrs, sages, 
From youth to manhood and to glory guides.” 


*x* * * 


On October 10, a reception was given by the President, in Earl 
Hall, to the newly appointed members of the various faculties: Pro- 
fessors Herter, Nichols, Saville, Scott, Strong and Sykes, and Adjunct 
Professors Bagster-Collins, Bigelow, Calkins, Hiss, Keyser, Maltby, 
Mayer, Meylan, Parker, Pearson, Richards, Rouillion, Stone, Trow- 
bridge and Woolson. Those who have come to Columbia from other 
institutions have already been introduced to the readers of the Quar- 
TERLY by sketches of their scholastic history and of their scientific 


achievements in the departmental notes published in March and June, 
or are so introduced in this number. 


+ x * 


Among the other guests at this reception were the members of 
the Mosely Educational Commission—a distinguished body of 
British teachers, savants, officers of educational administration, 
representatives of chambers of commerce and members of the 
Parliamentary Industry Committee, who have been studying edu- 
cational conditions and methods in the United States. President 
Butler welcomed the members of the commission at Earl Hall on 
the day of their arrival, October 10, and they were his guests at a 
dinner at Sherry’s on October 12. During the week following, 
a careful study was made of the organization of the University, 
special attention being given to the work at Teachers College. 

x * x 


The urgent demand for university dormitories has been met 
in part by the completion and opening of Knowlton Hall. This 
is a private enterprise, but the building is under the supervision 
of the University, and rooms are rented to Columbia students only. 
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It will accommodate between 175 and 200 students. On the first 
floor are dining rooms, grill room, reading room and billiard room. 
The upper stories contain suites ranging in price from $150 to $900 
a year. The price of table board is seven dollars a week. The 
rooms are furnished and are lighted by both gas and electricity. 
Every suite is supplied with hot and cold running water, and there 
are shower baths on each floor. 

Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, of the Department of Psychology, has 
been appointed by the President to reside in the building as 
representative of the University. 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 


The Chapel.—The gift of a University Chapel ranks all other items 
of religious interest since the publication of the last QUARTERLY. The 
traditions of Columbia from its foundation have demanded that among 
the buildings to be reared upon its new and prominent site should be 
one exclusively devoted to public worship. The munificence of the 
donors will provide for a chapel worthy of the uses to which it will 
be put, and of the institution of which it will be a part. It is not as 
easy to say “thank you” to an unknown benefactor as to those whose 
names are revealed with their gifts, but, together with thousands of 
Columbia’s friends and admirers beyond her walls, all at present actively 
associated with the University express sincerest gratitude. 

The permanent choir, which will sing every morning in the chapel, 
has been carefully selected by Mr. Ward, fellow in music, and organist, 
and is made up as follows: Mr. R. M. Crawford, first tenor; Mr. 
H. M. Banks, second tenor; Mr. F. C. Leaman, first bass; Mr. M. H. 
Fies, second bass. Half-hour practice is held every morning before 
the service, which begins promptly at 9:10 o’clock. 

On Wednesday mornings some officer of the University gives a 
ten-minute address, which is usually reported verbatim in the 
Spectator of the following day. At these Wednesday services, special 
music is rendered ; a solo generally, or an anthem in part singing. The 
Wednesday chapel speakers for the academic year are: 


First half-year 
1903. Sept.30 Dean Van Amringe Nov. 18 Professor Hamlin 
Oct. 7 Dean Hutton Dec. Professor Giddings 
Oct. 14 Dean Russell Dec. Professor Clark 
Oct. 21 Dean Kirchwey Dec. Professor Trent 
Oct. 28 Dean Perry 1904. Jan. Professor Woodbridge 
Nov. 4 Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Jr. Jan. Professor Todd 
Nov. 11 Dr. J. H. Canfield 
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Second half-year 
Feb. 3 President Butler Mar.16 Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr. 
Feb. 10 Professor Cragin Mar. 23 Professor Redfield 
Feb. 17 Professor D. E. Smith Apr. 6 Professor Wood 
Feb. 24 Professor Thomas Apr. 13 Professor Kemp 
Mar. 2 Professor Bogert Apr. 20 Professor Burdick 
Mar. 9 Professor Burr Apr. 27 Professor McCrea 


Attention is called to chapter vii, article 1, of the University 
Statutes: “ Attendance upon the Chapel service shall be voluntary, 
but all persons connected with the University, whether officers or 
students, shall be invited to take part in such services.” 

Columbia Christian Association.—While by the withdrawal of Dr. 
J. C. MacCracken from his active duties in Columbia the association 
has sustained a great loss, it has been fortunate in securing Howard 
Richards, Jr., who graduated from Applied Science last June, to fill the 
place. 

The following men are chairmen of committees for this year: R. 
K. Goodlatte, ’06, Bible study; James Myers, ’04, Membership; E. S. 
Whitin, ’04, Settlement work. 

In the boarding schools and colleges of the United States, last year, 
a great many thousand men and boys took up some form of daily 
morning Bible reading or study. It is a significant fact that those 
who did so were, almost without exception, of the greatest use in the 
Association activities of their institutions. Dr. MacCracken, last 
spring, published a small leaflet having a Bible reading for each day 
during the summer; a similar leaflet has been prepared for this winter 
and will be ready for distribution early in November. Copies may be 
obtained by officers and students of the University from members of 
the Bible study committee, or at Earl Hall. These readings are not 
in any way connected with any of the regular Bible classes of the 
Association, which meet once a week. A number of new leaders 
have been secured for Bible classes this year. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all Columbia men to join these classes. 

A service for students is held in Earl Hall on Sunday afternoon 
at five o’clock. Good speakers have been secured for these meetings. 
Last year the Ladies’ advisory board added much to the enjoyableness 
of these gatherings by serving a light supper and affording the students 
a social hour after the meetings. The Ladies’ advisory board also gave 
a reception to the incoming students on Friday, October 9. 

The management of the boarding-house list has been turned over 
to the Christian Association. The following regulations have been 
made in regard to this list: 
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A fee of $1.00 is charged for registering places where accom- 
modations are offered to students. 


Each place is inspected before being put on the list; neither the 
University nor the Christian Association, however, is in any way re- 
sponsible either to those offering accommodations, or to the students 
who obtain the addresses. 


The Association reserves the right to refuse any application where 
accommodations offered are considered undesirable. 


Hereafter all men expecting to enter the University are invited 
either to write, describing the kind of accommodations they want, or 
to call at Earl Hall and make use of this list. The list is maintained 
only for the students, and no fee is charged them. 

Over one thousand “ Blue Books ” have been circulated among the 
new students this fall. These are very popular, and are sometimes 
called “ Freshman Bibles.” 

Volunteer workers for settlements, boys’ clubs, etc., are always in 
demand. The Association is in close touch with the Speyer School 
Settlement, 94 Lawrence Street, which offers an attractive opportunity 
for settlement work. 

During part of the summer a representative of the Association 
was at Camp Columbia—the Civil Engineering camp at Morris, 
Connecticut. 

Barnard Christian Association—At 12:30 every Thursday, a de- 
votional meeting will be held, at which there will be reading of scrip- 
ture, prayers and a brief talk. 

Four Bible classes are to be formed with the following subjects: 
(1) Study of the teachings of Christ; (2) Study in First Corinthians ; 
(3) Study in the Gospels; (4) Study in Old Testament characters. 

The Chapel services, Tuesdays and Fridays at 12:30, are led by 
different ministers, or members of the faculty. The average attend- 
ance is from forty to fifty. The choir, composed of about twenty 
voices, in addition to assisting in singing, often furnishes special music. 

At present there is a mission class under way, and throughout the 
year the Association will have the services of prominent missionary 
speakers, such as Robert E. Speer and Harry Wade Hicks. Weekly 
readings are given at St. Luke’s Hospital. “Comfort bags” are 
being made for the poor sailors at Vineyard Haven. Settlement work 
will be attempted later. It is the present plan of the Association to 
devote itself to Gospel settlement rather than College settlement 
work, because it is felt that the religious side ought to be emphasized. 

Every Wednesday, from 3:00 to 5:30 P. M., tea is served at Earl 
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Hall. This brings the girls together, and in this way they soon 
become acquainted and help one another. It is always the Young 
Women’s Christian Association that gives the freshmen their first 
entertainment. 

Up to the present time the Association has eighty-six active mem- 
bers and fourteen associate members. This is a large and very en- 
couraging increase over last year. As a whole the Association is 
greatly improved. The twenty girls who went to the convention at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, have returned full of enthusiasm for their 
work, and it is believed that the influence of the Association will be 
felt more than ever this year. 

The Phillips Brooks Guild.—The Guild is the religious organization 
of Teachers College, and has for its members both men and women 
students and members of the faculty. It is entirely undenominational 
and invites all who reverence God and desire to be useful in the world 
to become members. Its work is primarily for the College, and its 
gteat aim is to promote in the daily life of the College good fellowship 
and mutual helpfulness, which it believes to be the highest expression 
of the religious life. During the coming year, the Guild will hold 
three Bible study classes and a Mission study class at Whittier Hall, 
and every Wednesday morning a prayer service at the College. It is 
hoped that the Chapel services, which are under the direction of the 
Guild, will be most helpful. They are to be led by officers of the 
College, members of the faculty, and by clergymen of various denomi- 
nations. Throughout the year the Guild will serve tea in the parlors 
of Earl Hall every Tuesday afternoon, and invites all members of the 
College to attend. The classes are so divided and the departments so 
separated that these teas furnish almost the only social life which is 
open to every member of the College. 

The Guild offers an opportunity to all who are interested in phil- 
anthropic work to render valuable service. In connection with the 
Speyer School it carries on evening classes for working girls in 
sewing, cooking, home nursing and gymnastics. In connection with 
the Sheltering Arms Orphan Asylum, it conducts song services and 
Bible classes. Both of these lines of work the Guild earnestly desires 
to extend during the coming year. Repeated calls come to the Guild 
for teachers in the different settlements of the city, and for people who 
are willing to read to the patients in the city hospitals. Both the 
kind and the amount of work to be done may be adjusted in each case. 

The president of the Guild will hold regular office hours in the 
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Students’ room on the first floor of Teachers College, and in the Guild 
room on the eighth floor of Whittier Hall. 


THE GyMNASIUM 


The marked increase in the use of the gymnasium made it neces- 
sary to add 200 lockers at the beginning of the year. There are now 
1,804 lockers and they are nearly all in constant use. 

On account of the radical change in the schedule of the University 
some of the gymnasium classes have been changed from the morning 
to the afternoon. The large classes have been divided into sections of 
fifty to eighty students for the purpose of making the teaching more 
effective than has been possible with classes numbering from one 
hundred to two hundred students. 

A special class has been formed for the officers of the University. 
The President and a number of professors and instrtctors attend this 
class regularly three times a week. 

Much attention is given this year to the physical examination of 
the students. Every student examined will be given a copy of the 
new Gymnasium Manual containing his measurements plotted on a 
chart, and a prescription of exercises suited to his needs. 

An innovation in the work of the department is the organization 
of a leaders’ corps, consisting of about forty students who volunteer 
to assist the regular gymnasium instructors. These leaders meet one 
hour a week for special instruction from the director and instructors. 
The purpose of this organization is to enable the department to bring 
the instruction as near to the individual as possible. By means of 
this arrangement the students in the regular classes are taught in 
squads of eight. The leaders teach two hours a week in the classes 
and at other times assist the instructors in giving personal attention 
to students in carrying out their individual prescription exercises. 


Tue LiBRARY 

By recent official action, the librarian of Columbia University 
becomes the librarian of Teachers College, of Barnard College, and of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This is another step in the 
process of unification which has been going on for some years. The 
final result will probably be uniformity of purchase, accounting, classi- 
fication, and cataloguing—with all clerical work cared for in one 
central office. 

At the College of Physicians and Surgeons, a reference library has 
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been established for the use of undergraduates. Something over 
five hundred volumes will be put on the shelves this year, and additions 
will be made as resources permit until possibly 2,500 or 3,000 volumes 
have been secured. This library is open during all the working hours 
of the day and evening, and has already received a warm welcome 
at the hands of the students. No text-books are purchased. No 
provision is made for loaning the books, for the long hours during 
which the library is open make loans unnecessary. 

Some 14,000 titles in education have been transferred to the Bryson 
Library at Teachers College, where nearly all works on education 
will hereafter be shelved. 

As soon as funds are available, it is proposed to enlarge the Ella 
Weed Reading Room at Barnard College, by opening through into 
adjoining rooms now occupied for other purposes. This will give 
much needed floor-space, and will in every way advance the interests 
of the students now using that library. It is also proposed to increase 
the library, from time to time, until enough volumes have been ac- 
cumulated (possibly 10,000) to meet all the daily demands of under- 
graduates in connection with their studies. 

The record of accessions of bound volumes during the last three 
academic years is as follows: 1900-01, 17,559; I90I-02, 16,600; 
1902-03, 18,800. 

The policy of having the latest current books which are of possible 
interest to the different departments of the University sent to the 
Library on inspection, is being continued this year and meets with 
universal approval. The books are sent twice each month, and are 
displayed on the shelves in the Order Department. 

Among the more valuable books acquired since last Commencement 
are the following: 

Otto, James: The Rights of the British Colonies asserted and 
proved. Boston, 1764. 

Vane, [Sir] Henry: The retired man’s Meditations, or the Mysterie 
and Power of Godliness. London, 1655. (The author was Sir 
“Harry ” Vane, the first governor of Massachusetts.) 

Procés-verbal des seances de la chambre des pairs de France. 
Paris, 1814-40, 146 volumes. 

Among the many important works purchased during the last month, 
two deserve special notice on account of the general interest attached 
to them. One is the famous Latin Dictionary Calépinus, the Basel 
edition of 1512. The volume is rare and beautiful. The magnificent 
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title page is engraved by the famous Urs Graf. What makes this 
copy unique is the fact that it belonged to one of the greatest fifteenth 
century printers, Johannes Froben, of Basel. This volume has his 
written ex libris, and his signature is twice repeated. 

The second remarkable volume is the work of the unfortunate 
Julius Cesar Vanini, “ De admirandis nature reginz dezeque mortalium 
arcanis libri quattuor,” Paris, 1616. The edition was burned in 1617, 
and the author met his death at the stake in Toulouse, February 9, 
1619. He was the last philosopher to be burned on account of his 
teachings. As a matter of fact historians are now agreed that he was 
a pious Catholic. Only in 1615 he published an orthodox theological 
book; but in his present work he dealt with nature and the physical 
world exclusively, and, as the chancellor said to Mephistopheles 
“Natur und Geist—so spricht man nicht zu Christen. Deshalb ver- 
brennt man Atheisten.” 

Mr. Samuel Putnam Avery announces his intention to present to 
the Library his extensive and valuable collection of books on the his- 
tory of book binding. Some of these books are beautifully and 
luxuriously bound by the leading artists of France, England and 
America. Among them is a large folio volume which on account of 
its remarkable binding has achieved world-wide fame. It is a col- 
lection of reproductions of famous bindings, published in 1861; and 
the binding of the volume itself reproduces the well known picture of 
Francois Fleming, “Grolier visiting the office of Aldus Manutius at 
Venice.” The binding is executed by Charles Meunier. 

This superb collection is now on exhibition and may be examined 
by those interested in the art of book binding. To lend more interest 
to the exhibition Mr. Avery has consented to loan some choice speci- 
mens of book bindings, illustrating the development of the art from 
the sixteenth century up to the present. The exhibition was opened 
in Room 307, Library, in November and it will remain open through 
December. A catalogue has been issued which accurately describes 
all the books in the exhibition. 


THE COLLEGE 
Department of Greek.—The tutorship in Greek established by the 
Trustees last spring has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Roscoe 
Guernsey. Dr. Guernsey is a graduate of Union College and received 
his doctorate in philosophy at the Johns Hopkins University. He was 
for two years the leader of the Greek seminar conducted by Professor 
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Gildersleeve, and subsequently, for two years, tutor in Latin in the 
same university. He will have charge of the elementary and freshman 
work in Greek and of some of the sophomore work. 


Facutty oF PoiTicaL SCIENCE 

General.—Including students primarily registered in the Law School 
who are candidates for the master’s or doctor’s degree, the registra- 
tion under the Faculty of Political Science on October 19 was 229, as 
against 188 at the same period last year. This number is exclusive 
of law students who are pursuing courses in public law and compara- 
tive jurisprudence as a part of their strictly professional training. 

The Japanese graduates of the School of Political Science have 
undertaken the formation of a Columbia University Club in Tokio. 

Of the students who took the degree of Ph.D. under the Faculty 
of Political Science in 1902-03, seven hold university or college posi- 
tions. Mr. A. S. Johnson and Mr. J. T. Shotwell are instructors in 
Columbia University; Mr. W. A. Rawles is professor of history and 
political science in Indiana University; Mr. W. R. Smith is associate 
in history at Bryn Mawr; Mr. E. E. Sperry is instructor in history 
at Syracuse; Mr. D. Y. Thomas is professor of history in Hendrix 
College, Arkansas; and Mr. S. F. Weston is president of Antioch 
College. 

Three candidates have been recommended for the degree of Ph.D. 
this autumn. Of these, Mr. H. M. Bowman is instructor in political 
science in Dartmouth College; Mr. W. E. Clark is instructor in phi- 
losophy in the College of the City of New York; and Mr. G. S. Ford 
is instructor in history in Yale University. 

Department of History—Professor Robinson is again on duty, 
after a semi-sabbatical leave of absence, which he utilized in a journey 
to the Far East. Professor Sloane is absent on leave, in Europe. 

Professor Osgood, with the assistance of Mr. Austin B. Keep, is 
engaged in editing for the city the minutes of the Common Council of 
the City of New York from the close of the Dutch reoccupation in 
1674 until the military occupation by the English in 1776. These 
records are altogether the chief source of information in reference to 
the administrative history of the city for more than a century. From 
these Valentine and other compilers have chiefly drawn their extracts, 
so far as they relate to the eighteenth century. The records will prob- 
ably fill nine volumes in print. The copy of all the material, except 
that which relates to the years 1774-1776, is now ready for the press, 
and the work of printing will soon begin. 
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The Records of the London Company for Virginia, upon which 
Miss Susan M. Kingsbury was at work last year, are ready for the 
press and will be printed as soon as arrangements are completed for 
their publication under the auspices of the Congressional Library at 
Washington. With the introductory matter, they will fill two volumes 
octavo. 

The first two volumes of Professor Osgood’s work on the British- 
American colonial system are nearly ready for the press. 

Dr. W. R. Smith’s monograph, entitled “South Carolina as a 
royal province,” was recently published by The Macmillan Company. 
The same firm will soon publish a volume by Professor C. L. Raper 
on “ North Carolina as a royal province.” 

Mr. H. R. Spencer, who was last year University fellow in history, 
has this autumn received an appointment as instructor in history and 
political science in the Ohio State University at Columbus. Dr. James 
W. Garner, who held a temporary appointment in this department 
last year, is this year instructor in political science in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. W. L. Fleming, who also held a temporary 
appointment in this department last year, now holds the position of 
associate professor of history in the University of West Virginia. 

Department of Public Law.—Mr. W. W. Cook, who took the de- 
gree of LL.M. in Igor, has this year been promoted to the full pro- 
fessorship of law and political science in the University of Nebraska. 

Department of Economics and Sociology.—An obituary notice of 
the late Professor Mayo-Smith, over the signature of Professor Selig- 
man, has appeared in the Bulletin International de Statistique. Pro- 
fessor Seager’s work on “ Principles of economics” will soon appear 
under the auspices of Henry Holt & Company. 

Professors Seligman and Giddings are announced to give addresses 
at the approaching meeting of the American Economic Association at 
New Orleans. Professor Seligman is president of the association. 

A new course on commercial geography is announced by Dr. A. 
S. Johnson. 

Facu.tty oF PHILOSOPHY 


General_—The Faculty of Philosophy shows a greater increase in 
the number of its students than any other faculty. Including the 
students primarily registered in Teachers College who are candidates 
for the master’s or doctor’s degree, the total registration on October 
19 was 369, as against 287 at the same time last year. 

Department of Anthropology.—The staff of the department has 
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been considerably enlarged. Professor Marshall H. Saville, the newly 
appointed professor of American archeology, has added to the courses 
offered by the department one on the archeology of Mexico and Central 
America. Dr. Clark Wissler and Mr. William Jones, A.M., have 
been appointed assistants in the department. The department also 
takes part in the work of the extension courses given by Teachers 
College. A course on primitive culture is offered by Professor Far- 
rand, and a special course on primitive industries is being given by Dr. 
Wissler, assisted by Mr. A. B. Lewis. 

During the past summer field-work has been carried on by Professor 
Saville, who visited the state of Oaxaca in Mexico. Dr. Wissler car- 
ried on investigations among the Gros Ventres and Blackfeet, a con- 
tinuation of work begun in 1902. Mr. William Jones investigated the 
Ojibwa of Canada, Minnesota and Michigan. All this work was done 
under the auspices of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Department of Chinese.—Professor Hirth’s announcements for 
1902-1903 were calculated to show what the department was prepared 
to offer to students and, therefore, covered a wider field than beginners 
could be expected to enter into at once. Nevertheless the greater num- 
ber of the courses announced were taken, if not by many, at least by 
some of the students anxious to obtain instruction in Chinese. Two ad- 
vanced students joined the department; one was a young Chinese, well 
versed in his native literature, who had registered under the Faculty 
of Political Science and who was glad to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities given to study the foreign method of research in Chinese 
literature; the other was an American who had studied Chinese for 
seven years in Nanking. What the department intends to offer to 
such advanced students is the kind of information they will seldom find 
when left to themselves while studying in China. 

In addition to the regular courses of instruction, two public courses 
were given, in 1902-03, on “ Chinese ornamental art” and on “ The 
history of China ” ; and six special lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, 
were delivered in Havemeyer Hall—one in German, on “ The ancient 
Chinese records regarding the Roman Empire” and five in English on 
the subject of “ Why and how to study Chinese.” Further, the pro- 
fessor of Chinese was, in the course of the past winter, called upon to 
address a number of public meetings in New York and elsewhere on 
Chinese subjects. An extensive correspondence with friends of his 
department throughout the United States bears witness to the great 
interest bestowed on Chinese matters in all circles of society. At the 
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Columbia Library considerable attention has been paid to the formation 
of a good collection of works connected with China and the far East. 
The great cyclopedia T’u-shu-tsi-ch’éng, consisting of more than five 
thousand native volumes, presented by the Chinese government, has 
been neatly bound in European style, a gift of $1,500 having been made 
by Gen. H. W. Carpentier for the purpose. It is, outside of certain 
serials, the most voluminous print ever published in the world. Its 
translation into English would, Dr. Hirth calculates, furnish no less 
than 100 volumes of the size of Appleton’s Encyclopedia. 

The program for the coming year is being continued on the for- 
mer lines. From the registrations effected at the time of our going 
to press it appears that the interest in the study of Chinese is on the 
increase. Among the new students who have registered is Professor 
Ernest F. Fenollosa, for many years a resident of Japan and well 
known for his researches in Far Eastern art. His object in studying 
the language is to extend his range of investigation to that rich field 
of Chinese literature devoted to the native art, the prototype of nearly 
all the artistic efforts of Japan. Mr. Chin-Yung Yen, of Canton 
(China), author of a Chinese book discussing the elements and develop- 
ment of Western civilization as a pattern to Chinese reform policy 
and now registered as a student of political science, is occupied with 
research work in one of the seminars of the Chinese Department on the 
subject of political science in Chinese literature. Another of the 
advanced students has spent five years in studying the language while 
residing in Nanking, whither he intends to return after a year’s study 
in New York. Several young missionaries of the Union Theological 
Seminary have commenced to prepare themselves for their future 
career by studying Chinese in Columbia. Of the students who joined 
during the past year one has left to travel in China and Thibet, and 
another has received an appointment from an American insurance 
company represented in China. 

The interests of the department would be greatly furthered by the 
erection of a special building devoted exclusively to the cultivation of 
Oriental studies, giving students an opportunity to carry on research 
work, surrounded by all the literary helps without which real progress 
is almost impossible. Pending such arrangements, Professor Hirth 
has placed his own voluminous Chinese library at the disposal of 
students. 

Department of Comparative Literature-——Professor Woodberry is 
absent during the present academic year on his sabbatical vacation. He 
is to deliver the Lowell Institute lectures at Boston in November. 
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An Italian translation of Dr. Spingarn’s “ History of literary criti- 
cism in the Renaissance” will appear in the spring. 

Mr. Lewis Einstein, third secretary of the American embassy at 
Paris, whose “ Italian Renaissance in England” appeared last year in 
the departmental series, is editing for a Boston publisher “ The Human- 
ists’ Library,” to which Professor Woodberry and Dr. Spingarn are to 
contribute. 

Three doctoral dissertations have been added to the departmental 
series of “Studies in Comparative Literature”—Dr. Harrison’s 
“ Platonism in English poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies,” Dr. Krans’s “Irish life in Irish fiction” and Dr. Chase’s 
“ English heroic play.” 

Department of English—Four new appointments have just been 
made in the department. Dr. Charles M. Hathaway, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed tutor in English, with the duty of superintending the research 
and thesis work of the large number of first-year graduate students. 
Dr. Hathaway received his doctor’s degree from Yale University in 
1902, presenting a thesis on Ben Jonson’s “ Alchemist,” which has just 
been issued by Henry Holt & Company. Last year he was associate 
professor of English language and literature in Adelphi College. In 
place of Mr. E. M. Lewis, lecturer in elocution, who resigned his 
position to take a more important one at his Alma Mater, Williams 
College, the Trustees have appointed Mr. F. X. Carmody, A.B., LL.B., 
who is also the head of the department of elocution in the Morris High 
School. Mr. W. Brian Hooker, A.B., Yale University, 1902, and 
Armour Caldwell, Columbia College, 1902, have been appointed as 
assistants in English, to aid in the theme reading and consultation work 
of the freshman and sophomore classes. 

Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—The opening 
of the year in this department was marked by the return to duty of Pro- 
fessor W. H. Carpenter, who by reason of illness was absent from the 
University from April until the close of the academic year. Professor 
Bagster-Collins, of Teachers College, has also returned after a year’s 
leave of absence spent in studying modern-language teaching in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. He began, in January, an inspection of schools 
of various kinds in the large towns of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Baden, and in such Swiss towns as Geneva, Berne, and Lucerne. 

In the summer session this department offered eight courses, which 
were attended by 152 students, an increase of fifty per cent. over the 
attendance in 1902. The experiment of a two-hour elementary course 
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proved very successful ; such a course is particularly suited to those who 
are unable to take a subsequent one until the following summer. The 
teaching staff comprised at the beginning Mr. Hervey, Dr. R. Tombo, 
Jr., and Dr. R. Tombo, Sr., but the unexpectedly large registration 
in the courses for beginners made necessary the appointment of Mr. 
Heuser as assistant, in order to provide for the division of these courses 
into sections and for adequate consultation work. Of the students 
in advanced courses at least fifty per cent. had taken lower courses in 
previous summer sessions, indicating that the provision made for them 
was justified. Many of these are teachers of German, who are quick 
to seize this opportunity of improving their qualifications, an oppor- 
tunity which many can find only in a summer session. The work done 
by the students in all courses was of the high standard usual in the 
summer session. Most noteworthy, because most easily measured, were 
the results obtained by the beginners, some of whom were enabled, 
with a little private reading in the interval, to pass creditably the 
entrance examination in German in September. 

Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr., during the summer session, delivered a 
public lecture on “ Fritz Reuter,” and wrote a résumé of the purposes 
and work of the summer school for the New York Staats-Zeitung 
under the title “ Die Sommerschule der Columbia Universitat.” 

The department is taking an active part in the extension work 
offered under the direction of Teachers College. Four “ collegiate” 
courses are being given at Teachers College, with a total attendance 
of 65. Professor Bagster-Collins is giving a three-hour elementary 
course, the equivalent of course A, to 20 students. Mr. Hervey is 
giving two courses on Saturdays; a supplementary course, to follow 
s A, to 11 students; an intermediate course, corresponding to course 
2, to 20 students. Dr. R. Tombo, Sr., is giving the equivalent of 
course 8 to a class of 14. 

In the School of Pedagogy of the Brooklyn Institute, Mr. Hervey 
is giving an elementary and an intermediate course, the former at- 
tended by 12 students, the latter by 22. Of these about twelve are 
taking the work for credit at Teachers College. 

In the lecture courses given under the Extension Department, Dr. 
R. Tombo, Jr., has delivered a course of five lectures on “ Representa- 
tive German writers” to large audiences at Public School 166, Man- 
hattan. Other public lecture courses have been announced by Mr. 
Hervey, Dr. Remy and Dr. R. Tombo, Sr., which may be given later 
in the year. These lectures are in part illustrated, the department 
having acquired a fine collection of stereopticon slides. 
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Dr. Remy has been abroad during the summer, devoting his time 
to linguistic researches in Norway and in the Harz mountains. Mr. 
Emil A. C. Keppler is completing an edition of Schiller’s “ Neffe als 
Onkel” for the American Book Company. 

Dr. Ernst D. Richard has been appointed lecturer in German. He 
was a student of the University of Marburg during the academic year 
1879-80, and of the University of Bonn from 1880 to 1883, during 
part of which time he was an instructor in the Bonn Knabenschule. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy from the New York Uni- 
versity in 1894. From 1891 to 1897, he was principal of the Hoboken 
Academy, and from 1897 to 1902, he taught in the New York City 
schools. He is well known in educational circles, especially among 
German-Americans, and is the author of a number of pamphlets and 
articles on language teaching in the secondary schools. 

Department of Greek.—The attendance of graduate students on 
courses in Greek varies this year between 3 and 13. The large number 
of students (12) taking course 23 (Epigraphy) is noteworthy. The 
Greek Seminar numbers 9 students. 

Mr. B. H. Hill, who held a fellowship in Greek and the Drisler fel- 
lowship in classical philology, has recently returned from Athens, 
where he spent three years as a member of the American School of 
Classical Studies. He took his A.M. at Columbia in 1900, and expects 
to come up for the doctor’s degree in about a year. Mr. Hill has been 
appointed assistant curator of Greek and Roman antiquities at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Professor S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D., of Edinburgh, one of the 
foremost of living Greek scholars, has arranged to visit America early 
in 1904. Negotiations are being made for two public lectures to be 
delivered by him at Columbia. 

Department of Indo-Iranian Languages.—The class in elementary 
Sanskrit for beginners has nine students this year, the largest number 
that the department has yet had in that subject. 

Professor Jackson is giving at the Brooklyn Institute a series of 
lectures on “India, old and new.” Dr. Yohannan, lecturer in 
Oriental languages, is engaged in translating a rare manuscript giving 
an account of the Mahdi and the religious movement connected with 
that religious leader’s name. Mr. George C. O. Haas is engaged in 
a series of metrical studies in the Sanskrit drama. 

Department of Latin ——Dr. Olcott, who spent the past summer in 
Rome, has acquired for the Latin Department a number of Roman 
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tomb-inscriptions of the first and second centuries A. D., including 
some discovered in July, below Tivoli, not far from the famous Villa 
of Hadrian, with names and titles of officers and marines of the Roman 
navy stationed at Ravenna and Misenum. The collection includes also, 
among others, the tombstone of Titacia Priscilla, set up by Titacius 
Valens who had married her as a slave, afterwards been freed, and 
then purchased his wife’s freedom; and that of Apollinaris, seventeen 
years old, freedman of P. Calvisius Peto. His funeral expenses were 
paid by relatives and friends. There is also the tablet of C. Iulius 
Cosmas, found last August in a field near the church of St. Agnes on 
the Via Nomentana. Most of these are unpublished. The progressive 
growth of the epigraphical collection, and the promise of valuable 
archeological specimens as soon as suitable accommodations and care 
can be provided for them, render absolutely imperative the setting apart 
of a special room in a safe building, of easy access to classical students, 
where the beginning can be made of a valuable archzological collection. 
The Latin Department is hampered by lack of space, and the attention 
of the University authorities is earnestly called to this very pressing 
need. Harvard has her Fogg Art Museum, Yale possesses a building 
set apart for art and archeology, the University of Pennsylvania has 
a splendidly equipped museum building near the campus, California is 
making a fine collection through the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
while Michigan and Princeton have at least rooms devoted to classical 
archeology. Columbia alone has not yet made a start in this important 
work ; and the vicinity (?) of the Metropolitan Museum of Art cannot 
compensate for the want of original material directly under the hands 
of advanced students. 

Dr. Olcott’s experiences in the New York Custom House call re- 
newed attention to our absurd tariff legislation, which makes no dis- 
tinction between antique and modern products, and renders it exceed- 
ingly annoying to bring into America Greek and Roman antiquities for 
study, though the wiser governments of Greece and Italy, prizing these 
objects at their full value, place every obstacle in the way of their ex- 
portation. 

Department of Philosophy and Psychology.—Mr. Percy Hughes, 
formerly fellow in philosophy, has been appointed assistant in phi- 
losophy. He is offering a course on the philosophy of history. Mr. 
F. G. Bruner, A.B. (Nebraska), and Mr. H. A. Ruger, A.B. (Beloit), 
have been appointed assistants in psychology. 

There are this year given in the University thirty-three courses in 
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psychology, conducted by seven officers whose work is primarily in 
psychology, with the codperation of others. Professor Joseph Jastrow, 
of the University of Wisconsin, gave the work in experimental and 
genetic psychology in the summer school. A special course of seven 
lectures will be given by Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in February. The attendance at the courses in psychology, 
both elementary and advanced, is larger this year than hitherto. 

During the summer a work entitled “Why the mind has a body,” 
by Professor Strong, was published by The Macmillan Company ; and 
a work entitled “ Le mouvement,” by Dr. Woodworth, was published 
by Octave Doin as a volume in the “ Bibliothéque internationale de 
physiologie expérimentale.” Lemcke and Buechner will publish in 
November a work on “ Educational psychology,” by Professor Thorn- 
dike. This is the first volume of a “ Library of psychology and scien- 
tific methods,” edited by Professor Cattell. 

The doctor’s degree with psychology as a major subject was 
awarded in June to three candidates, who have been appointed to posi- 
tions as follows: Dr. Messenger to be professor of psychology in the 
Winona Normal School ; Dr. Miner to be instructor in psychology in the 
University of Illinois; and Dr. Bair to be research assistant for the 
Carnegie Institution, carrying on his work in the Columbia laboratory. 

At the Edwards Commemoration at Andover, Mass., October 5, 
Professor Woodbridge read a paper on the “ Philosophy of Edwards.” 

Among the lecturers who will contribute to the course on the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy are President Butler, Professor Ormond 
of Princeton University, Professor Rogers of Butler College, Mr. Mar- 
shall of New York City, Brother Chrysostom of Manhattan College, 
Professors Royce and Miinsterberg of Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor Dewey of the University of Chicago. 

“ The free will problem in modern thought,” by William H. Johnson, 
Ph.D., has been published in the Columbia University Contributions to 
Philosophy, Psychology and Edutation. 

Department of Romance Languages and Literatures.——The depart- 
ment has lost the services of Dr. Wm. A. Nitze, who has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of Romance languages in Amherst 
College, with the title of associate-professor. Dr. Nitze’s record during 
the four years spent by him as tutor at Columbia was an excellent one, 
and he carries with him in the higher position to which he has been 
called the best wishes of his former associates. The vacancy caused in 
the staff by Dr. Nitze’s resignation was filled by the appointment of 
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Mr. Henri F. Muller, a bachelor in letters of the University of 
Paris. 

Among the lecturers who will address in French the Thursday 
afternoon audiences will be M. André Michel, conservateur des sculp- 
tures in the Musée du Louvre, who holds a professorship in the Louvre 
art school, and M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, member of the Academy of 
moral and political sciences in the Institute of France. M. Michel will 
speak on Romanesque abbeys, and his lectures will be illustrated by the 
stereopticon. While the precise subject of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s lecture 
at Columbia has not yet been selected it may be hoped that it will be 
connected with the relations between Christianity and sociology. M. 
Michel comes to this country by invitation of the Federation of the 
Alliance Frangaise, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu in order to deliver the Hyde 
lectures before the Cercle Francais of Harvard University. 

On October 29 Professor Cohn lectured before the students and 
Faculty of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., on “ French poets in French 
politics.” 

M. Jules Catherinet, formerly a graduate student in the University 
of Paris, who now holds a President’s university scholarship in Co- 
lumbia, addressed the Société Francaise of Columbia, on Tuesday, 
October 20, his subject being “ La vie d’étudiant en France.” On the 
following day, in the morning, he spoke to the French classes, taking 
as his subject a comparison between the constitution of the United 
States and that of the French Republic. He also delivered a lecture 
at Cornell University on the new University of Paris. On November 
21 he lectured before the French branch of the Y. M. C. A. on “ Paul 
Adams et le nouveau roman historique en France.” 

Dr. C. H. Page is lecturing for the Board of Education on “ Amer- 
ican poetry of to-day,” and is giving a University Extension course 
of six lectures on “ The greater American poets.” He is also to lec- 
ture before the League for Political Education on “ American poetry ” 
and on “ Browning.” Dr. Page has just been elected a trustee of 
Gilmanton Academy, of Gilmanton, N. H. 

At the time of his death last summer Professor Emil Menger, of 
Bryn Mawr College, was at work on a Manual of Old-French dialects, 
the first part of which, dealing with Anglo-Norman, was ready for 
publication. It is soon to appear under the editorship of Professor 
Todd, in the series of Columbia University Studies in Romance Phi- 
lology and Literature. 

The volumes of the New International Encyclopedia contain ar- 
ticles by Professor Cohn, Dr. Holbrook, Dr. Nitze, and Dr. Page. 
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FaAcuLtTy OF Pure ScIENCE* 


Department of Astronomy.—Professor Rees has received leave of 
absence for the academic year 1903-04, on account of illness, and 
Adjunct Professor Jacoby is temporarily acting head of the department. 
Dr. Poor has been appointed lecturer, and has charge of the descriptive 
course, Astronomy 1. Professor Rees’s other class work is divided 
between Professor Jacoby and Dr. Mitchell. 

The new Bamberg universal transit instrument received from Berlin 
last spring is being mounted in the observatory. For this purpose it 
has been necessary to dismount the old Rutherfurd transit, presented to 
the College by our late trustee, Lewis Morris Rutherfurd, and to build 
a new brick pier. 

Researches at present in progress in the department include photo- 
graphic work by Professor Jacoby near the North Pole of the heavens, 
and on various star-clusters; spectroscopic experiments in vacuo by 
Dr. Mitchell ; and computations by Dr. Poor of the planetary perturba- 
tions and definitive orbit of comet 1889 V. The object of these 
cometary researches is to settle the question of identity between this 
comet and Lexell’s comet. The trustees have appropriated $500 to pay 
for computational assistance in Dr. Poor’s work; similar assistance for 
Professor Jacoby is still furnished from funds donated some years ago 
by the late Miss C. W. Bruce, and from annual donations by Mr. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant. 

The printing of Contributions from the Observatory of Columbia 
University, Nos. 20 and 21, has progressed satisfactorily during the 
summer ; and it is expected that these publications will be distributed 
during the present winter. 

Department of Botany.—There are more students in graduate or 
research work connected with the Department of Botany than ever 
before in its history. The wisdom of organic union with the New 
York Botanical Garden is revealing itself more and more. The botan- 
ical library at the Bronx now numbers over 15,000 volumes, and the 
facilities in collections of living and preserved plants, in laboratories, 
and in equipment are increasing yearly. The graduate body is also 
brought in direct daily contact with a wide array of investigators in 
diverse subjects, which in itself is of no small advantage. 


*The notes of the Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Physiology and 
Physiological Chemistry are given under the School of Medicine, pp. 91 to 104. 
Notes of the Department of Chemistry will be found under the Schools of Ap- 
plied Science, pp. 88 to 8o. 
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Professor Underwood spent the summer in the herbaria at Kew, 
Berlin, Prag, Geneva, Paris, and Brussels. He is preparing for the 
press the first volume of his work on the ferns of all North America, 
which will form volume three of the Memoirs of the department. 

Dr. C. C. Curtis has prepared what is without question the most 
complete collection in existence of the trees and shrubs of Eastern 
America. The collection is arranged in two series of swinging frames, 
each provided with eight spaces in each of which a single species is 
illustrated. When the work is completed, each plant will be illustrated 
with specimens of the flowers, fruit, leaves, and winter buds, with a 
map showing its distribution in North America and, in the case of 
the larger trees, with sections of the wood in three directions and a 
photograph of the tree itself. The work involved in making this col- 
lection and installing it has taken months of time, but it will furnish, 
in an accessible place of reference, a series of accurate illustrations of 
our native trees and shrubs. 

Dr. W. A. Cannon, who received his degree last year, has accepted 
the position of resident director of the Forest Laboratory at Tucson, 
Arizona, under the Carnegie Institution. 

Mr. Homer D. House, assistant in botany, is preparing for major 
work a revision of the North American species of the convolvulacez, 
or morning glory family, a group largely represented in the American 
tropics. . 

Department of Geology.—The past year was in many respects the 
most successful in the history of the department. Four graduate stu- 
dents took the degree of Ph.D. and two others have almost completed 
their work. Dr. George I. Finlay, who has been assistant in geology, 
was appointed in August to the chair of geology in Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. Dr. Ida H. Ogilvie has become lecturer in geology 
in Barnard College and is there developing a laboratory. Dr. Douglas 
W. Johnson has been called to an instructorship in geology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Dr. Charles H. Dickson 
received a similar appointment in the department of chemistry, Queens 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Mr. H. W. Shimer, who has been for two years assistant in palzon- 
tology, has accepted the position of instructor in the same subject in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Fred H. Moffit, who 
was fellow in geology last year, was claimed again by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey in which he holds a commission, and was sent, June 
I, to Alaska to report on a new placer district. Mr. Moffit plans to 
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return to Columbia in the second term and continue the work for his 
doctorate. John D. Irving, A.B. (Columbia), ’97, Ph.D. ’99, who has 
been engaged in mining geology on the U. S. Geological Survey since 
he left Columbia, has been appointed assistant professor of geology in 
Lehigh University and has taken up his work there this fall. Mr. B. 
F. Hill, who was fellow in geology in 1900, and who has been on the 
State Survey of Texas since leaving Columbia, has been called to an 
instructorship in mineralogy and petrography in the State University 
of Texas. 

Two summer sessions were held by the department. The first occu- 
pied the opening week of June, and made its headquarters at Larrabee’s 
Point on Lake Champlain, just opposite old Fort Ticonderoga. There 
were thirty-one in the party, working under the direction of Professors 
Kemp and Grabau and Mr. Shimer. The area proved very instructive, 
affording work for a week upon igneous, sedimentary and metamorphic 
rocks, and abundant fossils. The second session was held at Golden, 
Colorado, with the mining students who had been at Aspen. There 
were twenty-four in the party under the direction of Professor Kemp 
and Dr. Finlay, and here again a section embracing igneous, sedi- 
mentary and metamorphic rocks was studied. Both at Larrabee’s 
Point and Golden, the structural problems are of exceptional interest 
and afforded field experience with folds and faults. While in Golden, 
many courtesies were extended by the Colorado State School of Mines. 
Professor Patton accompanied the Columbia party on several days and 
opened his lecture room for its use. 

After this session was concluded, Professor Kemp went to Utah 
and visited the Tintic district, with W. P. Jenney, ’69 Mines, and then 
returned to the East, stopping several days in southwestern Wiscon- 
sin to see the zinc mines. The latter part of the vacation was passed 
in work for the U. S. Geological Survey in the eastern foothills of 
the Adirondacks. 

The collections have been enriched during the summer by the fol- 
lowing acquisitions: A series of the rare copper ores of the Tintic 
District, Utah, from W. P. Jenney, to be shared by the Departments 
of Mineralogy and Geology; a superb slab of pyrites from the Kemp- 
ton Mine, Bingham, Utah, presented by Col. E. H. Wall of Salt Lake; 
a series of lead and zinc ores form Hazel Green, Wisconsin, obtained 
by Professor Kemp. 

The department welcomes as tutor in geology, Dr. Charles P. 
Berkey, who comes from the University of Minnesota, where for some 
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years he has occupied a similar position. Dr. Berkey will be in special 
charge of the geological laboratory and will give courses also in the 
second half-year. 

Professor Grabau spent nearly four weeks in June and early July 
in the Schoharie Valley, preparing a geologic map of that classic region 
for the New York State Survey. Data were gathered for a bulletin 
similar in scope to those prepared by him on Niagara Falls and Eigh- 
teen Mile Creek. He returned to Columbia July 6, and took up the 
summer school work in geology, given for the first time in the regular 
summer session. Two classes were carried on simultaneously: one in 
structural, dynamical and physiographic geology, the other in palzon- 
tologic and stratigraphic geology, with some attention to the historic 
development of the science. Fifteen students were enrolled in the first, 
and ten in the second course. The laboratories and library were open 
all the time, and work was carried on under supervision from 9 A.M. 
to 6 p.m. for five days of each week. On Saturdays excursions were 
made into the vicinity of New York, for the purpose of studying 
geology in the field. The field and laboratory work on other days 
included the making of topographic and geologic models, sections and 
maps ; a compass survey and maps of Morningside Park, with location of 
ledges, and contouring of certain portions; practice in the determination 
of dips, strikes and outcrops, and their plotting; making a geologic sec- 
tion across Manhattan and part of the Bronx; observations on waves 
along the shore; study of mountain folds from Krantz models and field 
examples ; collecting fossils in the field and determination of species in 
the laboratory; study and drawing of 150 selected types of fossils of 
the various geologic horizons; and the drawing of a separate geologic 
map of the United States for each of the greater horizons, cambric, 
ordovic, siluric, etc., on an outline ground map. At the conclusion 
of the courses, a three-days’ excursion to Kingston and Hudson was 
made by the classes. The day-boat was taken up to Kingston Point, 
affording opportunity for a study of the banks of the Hudson as seen 
from the steamer deck. At Kingston the Helderberg series was stud- 
ied and a section was drawn. Fossils were also collected, and the 
great unconformity and the overthrust faults of Kingston Hill were 
worked out. The wonderful exposures of folded strata were studied 
and sketched. The cement industry was also examined. Two days 
were spent at Hudson, on Mt. Becraft and Mt. Merino. The forma- 
tions and their fossils were observed in great detail, and a portion of 
the folded and faulted district was carefully explored. 
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At the close of these trips, Professor Grabau went to Alpena, Michi- 
gan, where he joined Mr. Edwin Kirk, College ’07, who had been 
collecting Hamilton fossils since early July. Mr. M. I. Goldman, 
graduate student in Columbia, also joined the party, which completed 
a stratigraphic and palzontologic survey of the Traverse group of the 
northern part of the southern peninsula, from Alpena to Petoskey. 
This work has been carried on by Professor Grabau for the last four 
years for the Michigan geologic survey, and material enough has now 
been brought together for a complete monograph on the Traverse fauna 
of Michigan. This work is now being pushed forward with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Kirk in the research laboratory of the department. Miss 
Rena B. Johnson was engaged during a portion of last spring in 
making drawings of the fossils for this monograph. By arrangement 
with the Michigan survey, the types and illustrated specimens are to 
become the property of the Geological Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in return for the services given by Professor Grabau in work- 
ing up the material. This will insure for Columbia the finest collec- 
tion yet made of this remarkable fauna. 

Miss Carlotta J. Maury, Ph.D. (Cornell), has been appointed spe- 
cial assistant in the palzontological laboratory and is actively engaged 
in arranging collections, particularly the Van Nostrand collection of 
shells. Mr. Edwin Kirk has also been appointed special laboratory 
assistant. Much new material has been added to the collections in 
invertebrate palzontology, by field work, gifts and purchase. 

Department of Mineralogy.—Mr. John Crawford, Jr., a graduate 
of Princeton University, and for three years a student in mineralogy 
and chemistry under Professor Cornwall, has been appointed assistant 
in mineralogy for 1903-04; and Mr. Louis G. Michael, a graduate of 
the Michigan Agricultural College and acting instructor in mineralogy 
at that college, has been appointed University scholar in mineralogy. 

The old courses Mineralogy 1, 2 and 4, given hitherto in three 
terms, have been consolidated into a new course, Mineralogy 12, given 
in two terms, the work being arranged to permit simultaneous instruc- 
tion in divisions. The results have been satisfactory, substantial ad- 
vantages having resulted from the better proportioning of the parts 
of the course and from the elimination of the long vacation break 
between portions of the course. 

To meet the desires of the Department of Civil Engineering, Miner- 
alogy 5 is now given in one term instead of two; and this year Miner- 
alogy 6 also will be given in afternoon hours of the third year instead 
of in the second year. 
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The examination of the crystallized material from Texas referred 
to in the June number resulted in the discovery of three new mineral 
species, described by Professor Moses in the September number of the 
American Journal of Science, viz., an orthorhombic mercuric oxide, an 
isometric mercurous oxychloride and «# <nonoclinic mercurous oxychlor- 
ide. For the isometric mineral Professor Moses has chosen the name 
Eglestonite in honor of the late Professor Thomas Egleston. Pro- 
fessor Moses has also in preparation papers upon the crystallization 
of molybdenite, Mexican argentite and hematite parting, and formula 
for directions of intersection in clinographic projection. 

Dr. Luquer has completed his description of the decomposed zircon- 
like mineral, cyrtolite, from the pegmatite veins in the “ augen-gneiss ” 
area at Bedford, N. Y. He has also reéxamined the doubtful species 
ramosite, and has proved that it cannot be regarded as a mineral 
species. os 

Dr. Rogers has published in the American Geologist a description 
of minerals observed on buried Chinese coins of the seventh century. 
He has in preparation papers upon crystal habit; gnomonic projection 
from a graphical standpoint ; notes on twinned galena, sphalerite, haid- 
ingerite, etc., and on a new protractor for the determination of the 
indices of crystals. In July and August Dr. Rogers was engaged in 
work for the University Geological Survey of Kansas and during the 
summer collected for the department a suite of lead and zinc minerals 
from the Joplin district. 

It is proposed to establish a journal club in the department, to meet 
twice a month for the discussion of new developments in mineralogy, 
either resulting from the work of the members of the club or as re- 
corded in the current literature. 

There is a small but apparently increasing demand for courses in 
elementary mineralogy for women. The study of nature in the sec- 
ondary schools appears to be the principal cause of this. Under exist- 
ing rules only the advanced courses are open to women. To satisfy 
the demand, Professor Moses is giving a University extension course 
on Saturday, and the department has offered to start a course at Bar- 
nard College. . 

Specimens have been received, for the Egleston Museum, of curious 
pseudomorphs from Utah, diamond in matrix with gold from Brazil, 
suites of pentlandite and molybdenite from Canada, covellite carrying 
palladium from Wyoming and the new species hellandite from Nor- 
way. 
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Department of Physics —The Tyndall fellowship in physics has 
been awarded to Dr. F. L. Tufts, instructor in this department, who 
has, accordingly, been granted a year’s leave of absence from teaching. 
Dr. Tufts is now at the University of Gottingen. Mr. E. B. Wheeler, 
B.S. University of Missouri, former instructor in Union College, and 
Mr. P. H. Tarr, A.B. Adelbert College, and former laboratory assis- 
tant there, have been appointed assistants. Mr. Wheeler will assist in 
the instruction in the electrical laboratory, Mr. Tarr in the lecture 
room. 

Many additions to the equipment of the laboratory have been made 
possible by the increased appropriations made by the Trustees in pur- 
suance of the plans for the future of the department as outlined in the 
last QUARTERLY. The more important pieces are a Rowland 21-ft.- 
radius concave-grating spectroscope (the grating being one ruled dur- 
ing Professor Rowland’s lifetime), a Michelson interferometer, Wolff 
potentiometer with Reichsanstalt calibration, Wolff resistance set with 
calibration, two Siemens and Halske armored galvanometers, volt- 
meter and ammeter, two induction coils, Pulsometer Engineering Co. 
mechanical high vacuum pump, Nichol’s radiometer, Geissler pump, 
mercury vapor arc lamps, and special Braun kathode stream tube. The 
building has been wired for the alternating current from the Edison 
Company’s street mains, so that the two-phase current is available in a 
number of the research rooms. The shop has been supplied with a 
larger motor, the one formerly in use in the shop being now used in 
an investigation requiring such a source of power. ; 

The effect of the increased resources of the department can already 
be seen in the number of new investigations planned and under way. 
On the evening of October 30, Dr. P. G. Nutting, of the National 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, addressed the Physics Journal 
Club on some features of the work of the bureau. These meetings 
of the Journal Club, at which some visitor gives an informal address, 
have become a very pleasant and profitable feature of its work. 

Department of Zodlogy.—Zodlogical interests in New York are con- 
stantly being drawn more closely together, thus improving the opportu- 
nities offered to students of every class. The opportunities have, in 
fact, bettered steadily since 1890, when Professor Osborn was called to 
the Da Costa chair in Columbia. Recent advances, as far as Columbia 
is concerned, include closer relations with the American Museum of 
Natural History, the New York Zodlogical Park and the New York 
Aquarium ; and the improved work in these institutions brings with it 
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betterment of the facilities for the work of Columbia men. In the 
Aquarium workplace for students is now to be had and provision will 
be made for keeping strictly marine organisms for observation and for 
experimental work. Formerly the water supply of the Aquarium was 
too brackish to support many marine forms; but this defect is now 
being remedied by the installation of a large sea-water tank and a new 
circulating system. With this improvement have come many changes, 
stimulated by the new director, Mr. Charles H. Townsend, formerly of 
the United States Fishery Commission. The entire building has been 
remodelled, a successful fish-hatchery installed, and a system arranged 
whereby living marine forms are distributed whenever they are needed 
for teaching purposes. In the New York Zodlogical Park experi- 
mental work in the breeding of animals and in the study of their beha- 
vior can now be carried on under very favorable conditions. Three 
additional buildings are being erected; and one, the antelope house, to 
be devoted to African fauna, was opened  vember1. Notable changes 
have already taken place in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Of these may be mentioned increase in its zodlogical staff, material 
betterment of its library, and installation of new galleries. The last 
includes the hall of fossil mammals, which Professor Osborn and Dr. 
Matthew, one of our graduates, have completely rearranged, and which 
is now, beyond question, the model of its kind. Its material is avail- 
able for research, and a large class of graduates has taken advantage 
of Professor Osborn’s courses. Among these are Professor Lull of 
Amherst, who is publishing, as a result of his connection with Columbia 
and the Museum, some important contributions to paleontology, and 
Mr. L. M. Lambe of the Canadian Geological Survey. Mr. Lambe is 
now a candidate for the post of vertebrate palzontologist of that survey 
to succeed Professor Osborn, who, owing to pressure of other work, 
has tendered his resignation. Professor Osborn continues to receive 
research material from the U. S. Geological Survey, of which he is the 
vertebrate palzontologist, as well as from various expeditions sent out 
by him from the Museum. Three such expeditions, made during the 
present summer into Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming, have 
yielded two freight-car loads of fossils, including dinosaurs, plesiosaurs, 
mosasaurs and fossil horses. Professor Osborn’s U. S. Geological 
Survey monograph on the Titanotheres is now nearly completed in 
manuscript. He has sent to press descriptions of some important 
recent discoveries by the American Museum expeditions, and has com- 
pleted a memoir on the reclassification of the fossil and living reptilia, 
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with especial reference to the permian forms and the division of the 
reptiles into two subclasses. Considerable progress also has been 
made, with the assistance of Dr. McGregor, upon the work entitled 
“The evolution of the vertebrates.” 

Professor Wilson, who was absent on leave during the second half- 
year, was engaged from February to August in researches in experi- 
mental embryology at the Naples Zodlogical Station, occupying a table 
placed at his disposal by the Carnegie Institution. During the sum- 
mer of 1902 he had discovered in the eggs of a nemertine worm a 
very favorable object for experimental studies on the process of dif- 
ferentiation in the early embryo, and the studies made at that time 
opened many new problems for further investigation. With the favor- 
able opportunities of securing embryonic material at Naples, Professor 
Wilson was able to extend his studies in this field in many directions, 
and was successful in obtaining decisive evidence in the long-discussed 
question of prelocalization and mosaic development in the egg. Fur- 
ther study of the material which he procured promises to yield many 
additional results of importance. 

Professor Dean spent a portion of his summer on the coast of 
Norway, and had here an opportunity of continuing his studies on the 
embryology of the lower vertebrates. As a guest of the Zodlogical 
Society’s laboratory at Bergen, he was able to examine several hundred 
hag-fishes and to confirm his earlier observations on closely related 
forms from the Pacific. These hag-fishes, according to several earlier 
investigators, were remarkable among vertebrates in that they appeared 
to change sex as they grew older, the smaller males transforming into 
the larger females, a state of affairs which, if true in the primitive 
hag-fish, would have an interesting bearing on the problem of verte- 
brate descent. Dr. Dean was able to show, and his results are now 
confirmed by the observations of Dr. Schreiner, the director of the 
zodlogical station at Drobak, that the doctrine of sex-change is based 
upon incomplete evidence, and that even in this primitive vertebrate 
the usual conditions of its class occur. Dr. Dean also visited a number 
of the important European museums for the purpose of controlling his 
results upon the history of the chimzroid fishes, which he is to publish 
as a memoir of the Carnegie Institution. 

Zodlogical work at summer laboratories was well supported by 
Columbia men. At Wood’s Hole, on the teaching staff of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, were Professor Crampton, who was in charge 
of the embryological course, and Doctors McGregor and Strong. In 
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charge of the Fishery Commission Laboratory was Dr. Sumner, some 
time fellow in zodlogy, and aiding him were a number of graduate 
students. At Cold Spring Harbor, the John D. Jones scholar, Mr. 
Dublin, was successful in securing the developmental stages of the 
bryozoan pedicellina, and will make this material the basis of his dis- 
sertation for the doctorate. At Harpswell, Maine, at the station re- 
cently founded by Dr. Kingsley, Mr. Yatsu, fellow in zodlogy, carried 
out some very ingenious experiments on the early development of the 
animal egg, and has given new evidence regarding the progressive 
specification of the egg-regions in nemertines. Particularly suggestive 
is the decisive evidence which he has secured regarding the new forma- 
tion of centrosomes in non-nucleated masses of protoplasm, a matter 
of much theoretical interest to students of cytology. He has also suc- 
cessfully continued his work on the types of development in the artifi- 
cial parthenogenetic embryos of the starfish, and on the normal proc- 
esses of maturation and fertilization in the nemertine egg. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. Yatsu’s work was suggested by Professor Wil- 
son’s studies of the preceding year, and that the same work has borne 
fruit in Naples, where Mr. Zeleny, a former graduate student of Co- 
lumbia, has continued these studies. 

Professor Calkins spent the early summer at the State Pathological 
Laboratory in Buffalo, investigating cancerous growths with a view 
to determine in them the presence of organisms of a protozoan 
type. His results, with description of some remarkable cell inclusions, 
will be published during the academic year. The cancer work was 
interrupted in June in order that Dr. Calkins might accept Dr. Council- 
man’s invitation to work out the life-history of the organism of small- 
pox. This work was continued throughout the remainder of the sum- 
mer and has recently been finished and sent to press. It will appear 
in the Journal of Medical Research during the present winter. 

Professor Crampton, during the late spring and the summer, col- 
lected a considerable mass of data relating to the problems of selec- 
tion in the saturnid moths, upon which he has been conducting similar 
investigations in past years. Several hundred individuals of three 
species were obtained, and the statistics relating to many characters 
of the eliminated and surviving members after successive periods of 
elimination were tabulated. Particular attention has been paid to the 
existence of sexual selection, to the enquiry into the actual basis of 
the selective processes, and to organic correlation in its functional and 
hereditary aspects. 
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Attention may be called to the great theoretic interest of the inves- 
tigations of Mr. Sutton, carried on while fellow in zodlogy in the 
department during 1901-02, and published last spring. These investi- 
gations, dealing with the structure and early history of the germ-cells 
in insects, constitute an important step in the analysis of the principles 
of heredity, first formulated by Mendel, which have aroused so great 
an interest in the past three years and have inaugurated a new era in 
the study of heredity and evolution. Mr. Sutton’s results have only 
in part been made known, but have already attracted widespread atten- 
tion and, in connection with those of other workers, promise to yield 
highly important conclusions regarding the physical basis and mechan- 
ism of heredity. It is hoped that investigations now in progress in 
the laboratory will give further evidence in this interesting field of 
work, 

In the field of comparative neurology, Dr. Lawrence’s work on the 
cerebral cortex, which was carried on as a dissertation for the doctorate 
under Dr. Strong’s direction, is now appearing in the Journal of Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease. Mr. Lesem is investigating the fiber-tracts 
of the primate brain, both normal and after prolonged stimulation by 
X-ray. Mr. Krumwiede is extending his work on the spinal cord in 
a case of kyphosis. 


Facutty oF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Department of Chemistry.—The teaching staff of the department 
has been increased by the appointment of H. T. Beans, a former fellow, 
and E. H. Ellard, as tutors in analytical chemistry, and F. V. D. Cruser 
as assistant. The facilities of the quantitative laboratories have been 
improved so as to accommodate more students, and microscope tables 
have been placed in the dye-room so that students may work upon 
industrial chemical microscopy. 

A number of important investigations have been completed by the 
members of the department. Mr. W. F. Hand has completed his dis- 
sertation upon the quinazolines and has taken his final examinations 
for the degree of Ph.D. 

Professor Miller has been elected chairman, and Dr. Sherman, sec- 
retary, of the New York section of the American Chemical Society. 
Professor Morgan will be the American editor of the new journal, 
The Physico-Chemical Review. 

At a recent meeting of the Chemical Society of Columbia Dr. H. 
W. Wiley of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, lectured 
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upon the results of his investigations upon the effects of chemicals in 
food. 

Department of Civil Engineering —The number of students taking 
courses in the Department of Civil Engineering as candidates for the 
degree of civil engineer, and also the number of those from other 
departments who are taking courses in this department, continue to 
increase. This is clearly shown by the statistics of the summer school 
of surveying as well as by the statistics in the registrar’s office. The 
following table shows the attendance at the summer school each year 


since 1898: 


1900 1901 1902 1903 
75 119 167 203 


In order to accommodate the rapidly increasing needs of the sum- 
mer school the University has purchased nearly 600 acres of land at 
Morris, Connecticut, including the farm hitherto leased, for perma- 
nent quarters for the school. Two of the new buildings required have 
already been constructed and it is hoped that the remainder may be 
completed before the session of 1904. Each of of the new buildings 


contains nineteen rooms and accommodates fifty-six students. The 
session of the summer of 1903 was conducted with the same degree 
of efficiency in management and instruction work as heretofore. 
Under the direction of Professor Lovell the field work of a number 
of the courses has been extended and made more effective even than 
hitherto. 

More attention has been paid during the past year to the summer 
memoirs of the third-year students in this department, resulting in 
more thoroughly technical work and advancing the quality of the 
memoirs. Two of these papers have been selected for publication in 
the School of Mines Quarterly, one being a description of the pro- 
posed sanitary work of Havana, Cuba, and the other a description of 
the sources of the water supply of New York City. 

A larger amount of research work than usual has been done dur- 
ing the past year, largely in the determination of the elastic properties 
of concrete and concrete-steel members. The final results of these 
investigations will add greatly to the knowledge of the elastic behavior 
of concrete. Four students of the fourth-year class are also devoting 
their thesis work to investigations in concrete and concrete-steel. 

The following changes have occurred in the staff of the depart- 
ment: Mr. A. Black, C.E., instructor, was granted leave of absence 
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for one year from July 1, 1903, to travel and to study the practical 
operations of sanitary works, subjects in which he is especially inter- 
ested; Mr. Myron S. Falk, C.E., M.E., formerly tutor in the depart- 
ment, has meanwhile assumed the position of instructor, continuing to 
give instruction in the same subjects in structural engineering as here- 
tofore; Mr. B. H. Bisbee, C.E., a graduate of Cornell University, has 
been appointed tutor to take the subjects ordinarily given by Mr. 
Black, and Mr. W. H. Yates, C.E., a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to fill the position of assistant made vacant 
by Mr. Wyckoff’s resignation. 

In spite of the depressed condition of engineering work in general 
and of building and railroad operations, all the graduates of last year 
in the Department of Civil Engineering have obtained satisfactory 
positions without difficulty, and a large number of requests for civil 
engineering graduates of the University have been made without find- 
ing candidates to respond. 

During the summer Mr. Falk has been engaged as a member of 
the State commission investigating the threatened pollution of New 
York Bay by the discharge of the proposed trunk sewer from the 
Passaic Valley. 

Department of Electrical Engineering—The department has re- 
ceived a ten-horse-power induction motor with accessories from the 
Westinghouse Co., and through the efforts of Dr. D. S. Wheeler and 
G. S. Dunn, alumni of the school, two special motors, of one and two 
horse-power respectively, from the Crocker-Wheeler Co. The Mu- 
nicipal Signal Co. of Chicago has presented a complete police signal 
box, and the Fahnestock Transmitter Co. has given a complete tele- 
phone transmitter. Some very interesting models of modern electric 
machinery were presented by the Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Mr. T. O’Connor Sloane, Jr., has been appointed assistant in the 
place of Mr. F. J. White, resigned. 

The efficiency and convenience of the laboratories have been greatly 
increased by the introduction of the two-phase current of the United 
Electric Light and Power Co. from the street. Twenty-five or thirty 
horse-power becoming thus available, it is possible to eliminate over- 
head shafting and to work much more satisfactorily. This power is 
obtained through the twenty-four hours, whereas the university plant 
is shut down at night. 

Department of Mechanical Engineering—Amasa Trowbridge, 
Ph.B., formerly of Lehigh University, has been appointed adjunct pro- 
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fessor of mechanical engineering, in the place of Professor Cathcart, 
resigned. Mr. A. M. Cregier has been promoted to the rank of tutor, 
and R. W. Berliner has been appointed assistant, vice R. L. Waters, 
resigned. 

The options in naval architecture and marine engineering are now 
open. The laboratory equipment for research work in marine engi- 
neering is very good, and in the near future opportunity may be made 
for work on construction and propulsion, which, with the shipping 
of New York available for examination, ought to prove very valuable. 

Professor Woolson attended, as delegate from this city, the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress, and read a paper on “ Fire-resistant 
wood.” He has since been appointed corresponding member of the 
Congress. He has also had charge of a number of interesting and 
instructive fire tests of building materials. 


Facu.ty oF MEDICINE 


General.—The summer courses in medicine, which were established 
and given for the first time during the past summer, were taken by 
54 students, distributed as follows: Diseases of children, 2; general 
medicine (physical diagnosis), 20; genito-urinary diseases, 1; gyne- 
cology, 1; laryngology, 7; obstetrics, 23. Of the total number 13 had 
already received the degree of doctor of medicine. In addition to the 
above a course in physiology, which was elected by 11 students, was 
given as one of the courses of the regular summer session of the 
University. 

With the opening of the present academic year the new entrance 
requirements, which are described in full in the QuARTERLY for June, 
1902 (volume iv, pages 299 et seg.), went into effect. The minimum 
condition for admission to the medical school now consists, not, as here- 
tofore, in the passing of examinations conducted by the Regents of 
the University of the State in certain specified subjects, and the obtain- 
ing thereby of a medical student’s certificate, but in the passing of an 
examination conducted either by the College Entrance Examination 
Board or by the committee on entrance examinations of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In this examination the candidate must offer English, ele- 
mentary mathematics, elementary Latin, and either elementary French 
or elementary German, in addition to certain subjects which may be 
elected from a specified list. The increase in requirements, while di- 
minishing the number of first-year students from 201 of last year to 
121, has had a very gratifying effect on the quality of the entering 
class. 
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The following table shows the number of students who have regis- 
tered this year under the Faculty of Medicine, and the proportion of 
such students holding college degrees: 





Number Number Percentage 
of Students. with Degrees. with Degrees. 


121 64 52.89 

164 68 41.46 

192 65 33-85 
i cll halal ail ages 


655 272 41.52 


The geographical distribution of the members of the first-year class 
is as follows: 


New York City...... 60 Connecticut Philippine Islands. ... 
New York State..... a Foreign Countries 
New Jersey Virginia EE 5 anck acdane ci 
Massachusetts North Carolina....... 
Mississippi Central America...... 
Uruguay 
BNE 5.640885 400K% 
Hawaiian Islands..... 1 


The income of the Harsen fund, which heretofore has been given in 
the form of prizes for clinical reports and for proficiency at examina- 
tion at the end of the fourth year, will now be used to establish new 
scholarships to be called the Harsen scholarships. These will be 
awarded annually by the Faculty of Medicine to students in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons whose record for ability and scholar- 
ship gives evidence of special fitness, and who need pecuniary aid 
to obtain an education. The scholarships are of the value of $200 each, 
and will be tenable for one year. They are to be awarded as follows: 
Two scholarships for the second-year medical course, two scholarships 
for the third year, and two scholarships for the fourth year ; provided, 
however, that the aggregate of the stipends of such scholarships 
awarded in any one year shall not exceed the income earned by the 
fund during the preceding year, and if such income be insufficient to 
pay the stipends of six scholarships in any one year, a less number will 
be awarded for that year. The holders of the scholarships shall pay 
tuition fees and all other fees. It is believed that by this change the 
money will do better service to deserving students than when given in 
the form of prizes at graduation. 

At the meeting of the Faculty held October 19, Professor Curtis 
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was elected acting dean and Professor James was elected delegate to 
the University Council. 

Department of Genito-Urinary Diseases.—With the aid of the 
microscopes and accessory microscopical apparatus obtained last year, 
there is a marked improvement in the facilities for instruction offered 
in this department. The microscope is employed for urine analysis, 
for the differentiation of specific and non-specific urethritis, for watch- 
ing the effects of the new silver preparations on the gonococcus, 
and for other studies and demonstrations in the field of genito-urinary 
diseases. By this means treatment is carried on in a more intelligent 
and scientific manner than heretofore. In the extra hour which has 
been allotted the department at the Vanderbilt Clinic on Mondays, Dr. 
Hayden demonstrates to sections such instruments as the cystoscope, 
endoscope, and others. 

Following the excellent example set at the Vanderbilt Clinic, Dr. 
Hayden has divided the present third-year class into eight sections. 
The sections meet him at Bellevue Hospital once a week and are shown 
the various operations and post-operative treatment, and also receive 
ward or bedside instruction. This is proving .a great improvement 
over the practice hitherto followed. 

Department of Laryngology.—The number of didactic lectures 
heretofore given has been reduced by eight, the omitted subjects being 
now considered practically, in the courses of individual instruction. 
New methods of teaching these subjects will be introduced. The 
corps of clinical assistants continues unchanged. 

At the end of the present session, Professor Lefferts will close his 
active connection with the Medical School, after a service of thirty 
years as teacher. He has presented to the University his unrivalled 
collection of apparatus for illustrating the teaching of laryngology and 
rhinology. The Trustees of the University have accepted the gift and 
ordered that the apparatus shall be hereafter known as “ The Lefferts 
Collection.” The bringing together of this extraordinary body of illus- 
trative material has cost Dr. Lefferts untold labor, and the collection 
itself has large pecuniary, as well as educational, value. 

Department of Medicine.—Dr. John S. Thacher has been promoted 
to the professorship of clinical medicine. Dr. Thacher graduated from 
Yale College in 1877 with the degree of A.B., and from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 1880 with that of M.D. For the two 
years subsequent to graduation in medicine he served as an interne at 
Bellevue Hospital, and for the two following years as assistant resident 
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physician at the State Emigrant Hospital. From 1go1 to 1903 he was 
associate attending physician at the Presbyterian Hospital and was 
recently appointed attending physician. He has been the pathologist 
of various hospitals, including the State Emigrant Hospital, the Colored 
Home and Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, and since 1889 the Presby- 
terian Hospital. For several years he was lecturer on pathology and 
clinical medicine in the New York Polyclinic. Since 1896 he has been 
a demonstrator of pathology in Columbia, and last year was appointed 
clinical lecturer in medicine. He is a member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the County Medical Society, the Pathological 
Society, the Clinical Society, and the Association of American Phy- 
sicians. 

Department of Neurology.—Professor Starr was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Neurological Society of the United King- 
dom, in London, in April, 1903. He published in July a large volume 
on “Organic nervous diseases,” pp. vii, 750, with two hundred and 
seventy-five engravings and twenty-six plates in color. This volume 
is based largely upon his personal observations in practice and in his 
large clinic at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. It covers the 
subject of organic diseases, and will be followed by a second volume 
upon functional diseases. It has been the custom in the clinic in 
neurology to take careful histories of every case of organic disease, 
each variety being recorded in a special book prepared for it, so that 
the observations are uniform and the data complete. It is from these 
records that very valuable statistical information has been gathered for 
the various subjects included in the volume named. And as these 
records date back fifteen years, since the clinic was organized in 1888, 
the material is larger than in any clinic in this country. 

Professor Starr published in July, in the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, an analysis of the cases (411 in number) of tumor 
of the brain which have been operated upon, the world over, up to 
that date, with the results, showing that this disease, formerly uni- 
formly fatal, is now open to surgical treatment. He also published 
in August in the New York Medical Record, an article on arterial dis- 
ease as the primary cause of nervous affections. Both of these articles 
have been translated into French and German and have been widely 
quoted. Professor Starr has been invited to address the Neurological 
Society of Philadelphia, in November. 

The neurological course this year deals with diseases of the brain 
and mental diseases. In the clinic, on Friday, patients are shown who 
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illustrate the diseases lectured upon on Wednesday. The lectures are 
fully illustrated by lantern slides showing the pathology of the diseases. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson has been appointed clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry. Dr. Peterson was educated in the Universities of Buffalo, 
Vienna, Gottingen, and Strassburg. He received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Niagara University, and that of M.D. in 1875 from the medical 
department of the University of Buffalo. From 1884 to 1888 he was 
first assistant physician at the Hudson River State Hospital for the 
Insane. He was one of the founders, and for nine years was president 
of the Board of Managers of the Craig Colony for Epileptics. He is 
consulting physician of the Manhattan State Hospitals for the Insane, 
consulting neurologist to the Randall’s Island institutions, and for a 
time was visiting neurologist to the City Hospital on Blackwell’s 
Island. He began his academic career in the University of Buffalo, 
where he held the chair of pathology from 1882 to 1884. Sometime 
later he was professor of nervous and mental diseases in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. He entered Columbia University in 1888 as chief 
of clinic in the department of neurology, and held that position until the 
present year. For the past five years he has been also an instructor in 
neurology in the University. For two years he was president of the 
New York Neurological Society, and since 1901 has been president of 
the New York State Commission in Lunacy. He is the author of 
numerous articles on nervous and mental diseases in medical periodicals 
and books. He is joint author with Dr. Church of a work on nervous 
and mental diseases, which is now in its fourth edition, and joint author 
with Professor Haines of an “ American textbook of legal medicine and 
toxicology,” in two volumes. He is the editor of Von Hoffman’s 
“ Hand atlas of legal medicine.” 

Dr. Peterson will give the clinical lectures upon mental diseases 
during January and February, and a large number of patients suffer- 
ing from the different types of insanity will be brought from the 
public asylum on Ward’s Island and shown at the clinic. Students 
especially interested may upon application receive permission to visit 
the asylum in March. Dr. Peterson’s work as commissioner of lunacy 
of the State of New York has made it impossible for him to retain his 
position as chief of clinic, and Dr. Pearce Bailey has been appointed to 
this position. He will give the instruction to the sections in the fourth 
year, assisted by Dr. R. H. Cunningham, who has been appointed 
instructor in the department. 

Dr. Pearce Bailey has in preparation a second revised edition of 
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his work upon “ Accident and injury.” This volume is now the stand- 
ard work in America upon the class of cases of railway injuries with 
nervous symptoms, which form the subject of so much litigation in 
the courts. Dr. Bailey has been president of the New York Neuro- 
logical Society for the past year. He published in February last an 
important paper upon the nervous symptoms and ultimate results of 
fractures of the base of the skull. 

Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe has published a review of the work of the 
Neurological Department for the year 1902, in the Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, of which he is editor. This shows the number 
and character of the cases, and contains much interesting information 
regarding the diseases treated in the clinic. It has been very widely 
quoted. 

Dr. Stuart Hart, one of the assistants in the clinic, has published 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease an analysis of the cases 
of paralysis agitans treated in the clinic during the past ten years. His 
article contains many interesting facts and has been widely quoted. 
Dr. Atwood, assistant in the department, gave an address before the 
meeting of the Bellevue Hospital alumni, in May, on the increase of 
insanity and nervous diseases and their causes. Dr. Goodhart, assistant 
in the department, presented to the Neurological Society an analysis 
of the cases of multiple sclerosis observed at the clinic. This also was 
published in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, and has been 
widely quoted. Dr. L. Pierce Clark, one of the recently appointed 
assistants in the department, has published several valuable papers dur- 
ing the past year and, in conjunction with Dr. Thomas Prout, also an 
assistant, received at the last Commencement the Stevens Triennial 
Prize of two hundred dollars, for an essay on “ The status epilepticus ; 
a clinical and pathological study.” 

Dr. Pierce Clark and Dr. Prout are in charge of a new laboratory 
which Professor Starr has fitted up in his department for the study 
of the pathology of nervous disease, and have several investigations 
under way. They can take two special students at a time in this labo- 
ratory, for private instruction. 

Dr. Pierce Clark has analyzed one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-eight cases of epilepsy from the records in the clinic, and this 
work is in part a basis for an article on the pathology and causation 
of epilepsy now in preparation by Professor Starr. 

Departments of Obstetrics and Gynecology.—At the close of the 
last academic year, upon the retirement of Professor Tuttle, Professor 
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Cragin was ‘placed in charge of the lectures and clinical instruction in 
gynecology during 1903-04. 

With the beginning of the present session the instruction in the 
Departments of Obstetrics and Gynecology has been so correlated, that, 
without reducing the amount of instruction in obstetrics, the instruction 
in gynecology, both didactic and clinical, has been doubled. By recita- 
tions throughout the whole of the second year (instead of three fourths 
of the year as formerly) the student is thoroughly taught the anatomy 
and physiology of the female generative organs—the groundwork com- 
mon alike to obstetrics and gynecology—and also all the preliminary 
portions of obstetrics. This allows the third year to be equally divided 
between obstetrics and gynecology for lectures, both didactic and 
clinical, the obstetric lectures being given during the first half-year. 
During the first half of the third year the students are taught by reci- 
tations the preliminary portions of gynecology, thus preparing them 
for the lectures of the second half-year on this subject. During the 
fourth year, students receive their practical instruction in obstetrics, as 
usual, at the Sloane Maternity Hospital. In gynecology, in addition to 
receiving double the number of lessons in diagnosis, methods of ex- 
amination and treatment, at the Vanderbilt Clinic, the instruction has 
been further increased by allowing students in small sections to group 
themselves about the operator at the Roosevelt Hospital and witness 
step by step the performance of the minor gynecological operations 
which a practitioner is most likely to be called upon to perform during 
the earlier years of his professional career. 

Department of Otology.—Dr. Robert Lewis, Jr., has been appointed 
chief of clinic. Dr. William S. Bryant has been appointed an in- 
structor in otology. 

Department of Pathology.—Routine and research work in the de- 
partment was maintained throughout the past summer, as has been 
found necessary of late. Work was especially active in the section of 
bacteriology, in which Doctors Duval and Schorer carried on an ex- 
tensive study of the etiology of dysentery and allied affections, under 
the direction of Dr. Simon Flexner and under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

_ Several important changes have occurred in the instructing force 
of the department. Dr. Philip Hanson Hiss, Jr., has been made 
adjunct professor of bacteriology. Dr. G. C. Freeborn, after a long 
and faithful service to the College, has retired from the instructorship 
in normal histology, and is succeeded by Dr. F. R. Bailey. The College 
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has been fortunate in securing from among the workers at Princeton, 
to fill the position made vacant by the advancement of Dr. Bailey, Mr. 
A. M. Miller, A.M. Mr. Miller’s special training in general biology 
and embryology will, it is believed, be of the greatest value, in codpera- 
tion with Dr. Bailey and Dr. Strong, in giving a wider scope to the 
undergraduate course in normal histology and in correlating it more 
closely with the new outlooks in general biology and pathology. 
Doctors Arthur S. Corwin, Karl A. Connell and Charles H. Smith are 
newly appointed assistants in normal histology. In the revision of the 
curriculum, normal histology is now concluded in the first year of the 
medical course, instead of continuing into the second year as formerly. 
The course in clinical pathology has been transferred from the fourth 
to the third year. Dr. Henry S. Patterson has been added to the 
instructing corps in this theme. These changes in the courses in 
clinical pathology and normal histology have necessitated for the 
present year the duplication of each course. Thus, for the present 
year, the department of pathology in its various sections provides prac- 
tical laboratory instruction for over one thousand men. The course in 
pathological histology has been lengthened, providing four exercises 
cf two hours each per week, instead of the three formerly given. Dr. 
Norman E. Ditman has been appointed instructor in pathology in place 
of Dr. A. J. Lartigau, retired; and Dr. Karl Vogel has been appointed 
assistant in pathology. 

Professor Hiss and Doctors Hodenpyl, Wood, Ditman and Chitten- 
den spent a part of the summer in Germany. 

Dr. Prudden has published in the April—June, 1903, number of the 
American Anthropologist, the results of seven summers’ field work on 
the “ Prehistoric ruins of the San Juan watershed in Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico.” 

Department of Pharmacology and Therapeutics.—Professor Herter 
is spending the year in Europe, being engaged in special research in the 
laboratory of Ehrlich in Frankfort, and also making preparation for his 
lectures, which will be delivered next year to the third- and fourth-year 
students. These lectures will be on the principles of pharmacology, 
considering these in their most modern, scientific and practical 
attributes. 

Dr. Samuel W. Lambert has been appointed professor of applied 
therapeutics and has been given a seat on the medical faculty. Dr. 
Lambert was graduated from Yale University in 1880 with the degree 
of A.B., and two years later received from the same institution the 
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degree of Ph.B. He obtained his medical training at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, receiving his doctorate in medicine in 1885. 
His first hospital experience was as an interne at Bellevue immediately 
following his graduation. From 1888 to 1895 he was in the service of 
his Alma Mater as a clinical assistant at the Vanderbilt Clinic. From 
1890 to 1896 he was attending physician at the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital. Since 1890 he has been attending physician at the Lying-In 
Hospital, and since 1896 has held the important position of attending 
physician at the New York Hospital. 

Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe has been appointed instructor in the new 
department, and during the present year has nominal control. Dr. 
Jelliffe graduated from the Brooklyn Polytechnic in 1886, with the 
degree of A.B. He graduated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons with the degree of M.D. in 1889, and received the degrees 
of A.M. and Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1900. He has had 
a wide experience in pharmacological work, both as a teacher and 
investigator, having been professor of pharmacognosy in the College 
of Pharmacy, City of New York, since 1896. He is also editor of the 
Medical News and of the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. He 
has begun a series of lectures before the second-year students on the 
principles of materia medica. 

Dr. Walter A. Bastedo, who is a graduate of the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York, and of Columbia University, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (1899), and is attending physician at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, has been appointed tutor in materia medica. Under 
his supervision during the past summer, the old biological laboratory 
has been refitted and transformed into a laboratory of pharmacy. The 
department feels that a very important step has thus been taken toward 
the practical instruction of students in the science and art of thera- 
peutics. 

Drs. Jelliffe and Bastedo have begun practical work with the second- 
year students on the more commonly used drugs of the pharmacopceia. 
It is proposed to have the students themselves make a large number of 
preparations and study the physical and chemical properties of the 
drugs with which they will work as practising physicians. A thorough 
course in practical prescription writing and prescription incompati- 
bility will be given, and a number of hours will be devoted to the 
making of artificial or invalid foods, such as modified milk, peptonized 
food, dextrinized food, koumiss, etc. Plans are still further on foot 
to make the laboratory a practical working museum of materia medica. 
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With this in view, museum specimens of all of the drugs in com- 
mon use are being collected, and illustrations of the plants from which 
they are derived, and of methods of manufacturing the crude articles 
are being hung on the walls. 

Furthermore, a series of recitations for second-year students has 
been inaugurated, under the control, this year, of Dr. Bastedo and Dr. 
F.S. Meara. Dr. Meara is a graduate of Yale University (A.B. 1890, 
and Ph.D., 1892), and was for two years assistant in physiological 
chemistry in that University. From Columbia he received the degree 
of M.D. in 1895. Following his medical course he served as an in- 
terne for eighteen months in St. Luke’s Hospital, and for six months 
in the Lying-In Hospital. 

During Professor Herter’s absence, Dr. Jelliffe lectures to the third- 
year students on materia medica and therapeutics. 

Department of Physiological Chemistry.—At the end of the last 
academic year, after five years’ service, Professor R. H. Chittenden 
retired from the directorship of this department. The University was 
fortunate in having secured his aid at the inception of the new depart- 
ment in 1898. With the prestige of his position as the leading physio- 
logical chemist of America, with his devotion to the best scientific 
ideals, and with his pronounced administrative skill, he organized the 
new work so well that from the first it was successful. His subordi- 
nates, trained in his laboratories at Yale University, brought to Colum- 
bia his scientific enthusiasm and devotion, and infused his spirit into 
their labors. Compelled now by his increasing duties at Yale to relin- 
quish further work here, he leaves a department well founded and 
capable of growth. The duties of its head now devolve upon Professor 
Gies. 

Dr. P. B. Hawk, assistant in this department for two years, re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia last June. He has resigned 
his assistantship to become demonstrator of physiological chemistry in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. E. R. Posner, Alumni Associa- 
tion fellow in pathology and physiological chemistry, has succeeded 
Dr. Hawk as assistant. 

Dr. A. N. Richards spent several months during the past summer 
at the Kaiser Wilhelm Universitat in Strassburg. He there engaged 
in special pharmacological study and research under Professor Schmie- 
deberg’s supervision and also spent part of his time in the chemico- 
physiological laboratory of Professor Hofmeister. The work done 
with Professor Schmiedeberg will shortly be published in a foreign 
journal. 
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Professor Gies spent his summer vacation at work on the first 
volume of his “ Biochemical researches.” This volume, which was 
issued several weeks ago, contains 746 pages and consists of collected 
reprints of all the publications from this department since its establish- 
ment in 1898, together with the several papers issued from other labo- 
ratories by Professor Gies in collaboration with his teachers. Pro- 
fessor Gies is this year again serving in the capacity of consulting 
chemist at the New York Botanical Garden. 

The courses offered in the department this year are the same in 
title as those of last year, but each has been enlarged and improved. 
The number of candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. is larger than ever 
before, and the facilities of the department are being taxed to the 
utmost. 

Mr. Bert Russell, formerly instructor in chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed a University fellow in physio- 
logical chemistry. 

The Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, which was 
organized during the past year and includes in its membership many 
of the laboratory workers of New York, held its first laboratory meet- 
ing in the rooms of this department. Professor Gies is secretary of 
the society. 

Department of Physiology.—With the present academic year long 
contemplated and thorough-going changes in this department, involv- 
ing a substantial improvement in the methods of instruction of the 
students of medicine, are being realized. Heretofore, regular instruc- 
tion in physiology has begun with the entrance of the student into the 
medical school, and has continued throughout the first and second 
years, the course consisting of three lectures each week with demon- 
strations before the entire class and an additional half-hour demon- 
stration to sections. The great desideratum of practical work in the 
laboratory has been impossible except for a limited number of men. 
Means have now been provided to supply this lack, and to provide 
required laboratory work for all medical students. A new laboratory 
for the improved course has been fitted up in the large room heretofore 
used for recitations on the second floor, immediately beneath the Swift 
Cabinet. This will provide working space for forty men at once, and 
by division of an entire class into sections, two hundred and forty men 
can be accommodated weekly. An excellent outfit of the usual physio- 
logical apparatus in a sufficient number of sets has been purchased, 
including kymographs, induction coils and other electrical appliances, 
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circulation schemas, manometers, muscle levers, warm chambers and 
many other pieces. Directions for laboratory work are being pre- 
pared and will be given to the students. It is intended that 
each student shall perform for himself fundamental physiological ex- 
periments, and thus become acquainted with fundamental physiological 
facts and principles. He will devote to this work three hours per week 
for one year. Professor Lee and Drs. Opitz, Emerson, Shearer and 
Bingham, will share in the laboratory instruction, at least two in- 
structors being always in attendance. Lectures, three per week, will 
be given by Professor Curtis during the same year, and the customary 
course of special demonstrations, one per week to each section, by 
Professor Lee and Dr. Emerson, will be continued. An added feature, 
the results of which already promise to be excellent, is a weekly recita- 
tion for each section on a prescribed topic. This is now being held 
by Dr. Shearer, and it is believed that it will tend to obviate the dis- 
advantages of the prevalent system of private quizzing. The course in 
physiology begins at the middle of the first year, thus giving the 
student an opportunity to take beforehand the new course in mam- 
malian morphology, which has been inaugurated by the department of 
anatomy for the express purpose of giving the anatomical preparation 
needed for entrance into physiological work. The work in physiology, 
including the lectures, demonstrations, recitations, and laboratory work, 
will then continue from the middle of the first year to the middle of 
the second year. While thus being condensed into one year, the total 
amount of time devoted to the work will be greater than heretofore. 

A summer course was offered for the first time during the past 
summer session. It was elected by eleven students, and was given 
very successfully by Dr. Burton-Opitz. The work consisted of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, laboratory work, and recitations, and was car- 
ried on partly at Morningside Heights and partly at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. Opitz has received from the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research a grant for the pursuit of special 
research. 

Dr. Cochran, being obliged to remove to California, has resigned 
his position as assistant demonstrator. The vacancy has been filled 
by the appointment of Dr. Arthur W. Bingham, a graduate of Yale 
(A.B. ’96) and of Columbia (M.D. 1900). After graduation in medi- 
cine Dr. Bingham served as an interne for eighteen months in Roose- 
velt Hospital and for three months in the Sloane Maternity Hospital. 

Department of Surgery.—Dr. Joseph A. Blake has been promoted 
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to the professorship of surgery, and has been given a seat in the 
medical faculty. Professor Blake graduated from Yale College 
with the degree of A.B. in 1885, and from the Sheffield Scientific 
School with the degree of Ph.B. in the following year. He re- 
ceived his medical training at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, graduating with the degree of M.D. in 1889. From 1889 
to 1890 he served as an interne in St. Luke’s Hospital. He then 
entered the service of the University, and has held successively the 
following positions: assistant surgeon at the Vanderbilt Clinic, 
1891-1896; assistant demonstrator of anatomy, 189I-1900; in- 
structor in surgery, 1900-1903; lecturer in surgery, 1903. He was 
attending surgeon at the Harlem Hospital from 1896 to 1900, and at 
St. Luke’s Hospital from 1897 to 1903. For the past three years he 
has been one of the junior surgeons at Roosevelt Hospital, and was 
recently promoted to the position of senior surgeon. He has been a 
contributor to the scientific and medical journals on surgical and ana- 
tomical subjects. He is a fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
and a member of the American Surgical Association, the American 
Society of Clinical Surgery, and the Association of American Anat- 
omists. 

Dr. George E. Brewer has been promoted from a clinical lecture- 
ship to the professorship of clinical surgery. Professor Brewer 
is a graduate in arts of Hamilton College, having received the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1881, and A.M. in 1884. He graduated in medicine 
first from Buffalo University in 1884, and the following year from 
the Harvard Medical School. He received his first hospital ex- 
perience at the Boston City Hospital, serving there as house surgeon 
for the year subsequent to his graduation in medicine. He then 
became house surgeon at the Columbia Hospital for Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and during the year 1886 was resident physician at 
the Baltimore Insane Hospital. While in Baltimore he was fellow 
by courtesy in the Johns Hopkins University, and engaged in special 
laboratory work in pathology under Professor Welch. Coming to 
New York in 1886 he entered the Out-Patient Department of 
Roosevelt Hospital as an assistant surgeon. Since then he has 
held various important hospital positions in the city, including 
that of adjunct attending surgeon at Mt. Sinai Hospital, that of 
attending surgeon at the City Hospital since 1893, and that of junior 
surgeon at Roosevelt Hospital since 1900. He joined the staff of 
Columbia University in 1890 as an instructor in genito-urinary 
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surgery, and a clinical assistant in the Vanderbilt Clinic. From 
1892 to 1899 he was an assistant demonstrator of anatomy, and for 
the following three years an instructor in surgery. Last year he 
was promoted to a lectureship in clinical surgery. He has recently 
published a “ Textbook of surgery.” He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Surgical Association, the American Association of Genito- 
Urinary Surgeons, the Association of American Anatomists, the 
New York Academy of Medicine, and membre correspondant de 
l'association Francaise d’urologie. 

Dr. Carleton P. Flint has been appointed an instructor in minor 
surgery. 

THE Fine Arts 

General.—At a meeting of the Division of the Fine Arts on Wednes- 
day, October 21, Professor Hamlin was elected chairman in place of 
Professor Ware, resigned. The committee on divisional announce- 
ment was reappointed, in order to secure a seasonable preparation of 
the announcement for 1904-05. 

There will this year be two parallel courses of public lectures on the 
fine arts ; one, on Monday afternoons, to consist of four series of lectures 
on the plastic arts and archzology; the second—the days for which 
have not yet been determined—to be divided between music and poetry. 
One section of the forthcoming circular announcing these lectures will 
be devoted to a series of concerts to be given under the Department of 
Music of Teachers College. 

School of Architecture-——The year has opened with a registration 
somewhat higher than that of last year, the chief increase being in the 
number of special students. Of these there are twenty-three, a notable 
gain over last year and a larger number than have ever before been 
registered in an entire academic year. The total registration in the 
School thus far is eighty-six. 

The retirement of Professor Ware as professor emeritus has necessi- 
tated a partial rearrangement and redistribution of courses. Those on 
medizval architectural history and theory of architecture have been 
taken by Professor Hamlin ; that on perspective by Professor Sherman, 
and that in elementary design by Mr. Gumaer. In place of the stated 
exercises denominated architectural essays, formerly conducted by 
Professor Ware in all four classes, there will be occasional written tests 
in connection with the historical and theoretic studies of the various 
classes, conducted and criticised by the several instructors in these 
branches. The hours formerly given to the essays have been added 
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to the somewhat scanty time hitherto assigned for graphics, perspective, 
specifications and drawing. 

Mr. W. T. Partridge, for the past eight years instructor and lecturer 
in design and drawing, resigned last spring to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the practice of his profession as a member of the new 
firm of Ackerman and Partridge. Mr. Alfred H. Gumaer, of the 
class of 1898 in this school, succeeds him as instructor in architectural 
design for the lower three classes. Mr. H. F. Hornbostel, who has for 
the past five years had charge of the design in the fourth-year class, 
has also withdrawn from this work to devote himself to the rapidly 
growing volume of his professional practice, and Mr. W. A. Delano, 
a graduate of Yale, a former special student of this school and a 
diplémé of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been appointed tutor 
in architectural design to succeed him. Mr. Delano will have charge 
of the third-year drawing as well as of the fourth-year design. 

Mr. Hornbostel has presented to the school the very handsome 
model of his competitive design for the proposed Grant monument to 
be erected in Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

The registration in the College, up to November 7, shows an in- 
crease of 61 as compared with the same period last year. 

Several steps have been taken towards a closer combination of the 
College with other parts of the University. Among these are the 
placing of the Teachers College buildings under the direction of Mr. 
F. A. Goetze, superintendent of buildings and grounds for the re- 
mainder of the University; the placing of the office of the registrar 
of Teachers College under the direction of Dr. R. Tombo, Jr., registrar 
of the University ; and the union of the library of the College with that 
of the University. In connection with this last change all volumes 
dealing with education have been moved from the main library to the 
Bryson library in Teachers College. 

Recent appointments of interest are those of Mr. Henry C. Pearson, 
formerly the principal of the Allegheny (Pa.) Preparatory School to 
the principalship of the Horace Mann Elementary School, and that of 
Mr. F. E. Farrington as director of the night school and of the neigh- 
borhood work at the Speyer School. 

Professors Kinne, Castle, and Bagster-Collins have returned to 
work, each from a year’s leave of absence. Professor Richards, of the 
Department of Manual Training, will sail in December to spend a half- 
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year’s leave in studying oriental art in Egypt, India, China and Japan. 

A new course, of interest not only to Teachers College but to the 
entire University and the general public as well, is that on contemporary 
educational problems, given by Dean Russell with the codperation of 
President Butler and specially invited lecturers, in the Chapel of Teach- 
ers College, on Wednesday afternoons at 4:30. This course is open to 
students throughout the University, and to the general public on pre- 
sentation of cards signed by either President Butler or Dean Russell. 
The course may be taken for credit by seniors and graduate students. 

The most important administrative change in the College has been 
the organization of the work in nature study under the direction of 
Professor Bigelow. The fact that nature study must draw its materials 
from the fields of all the natural sciences has made it difficult to deal 
properly with the subject from the standpoint of any one of the regular 
departments of science, and the recognition of nature study as occupy- 
ing a position where all the sciences meet on common ground has 
obviously the advantage of enlisting the codperation of all the science 
departments. On the basis of this understanding of the relation of 
the sciences to the scientific work of the elementary school, courses are 
being given this year on the physical, geographical and _ biological 
aspects of nature study by the respective departments of science; and 
the relation of the subject matter of the various sciences in elementary 
teaching is being presented in a special method course (Education 20), 
in which the professors in charge of physical science, geography, botany 
and zodlogy codperate. The practical work of this course depends 
upon the nature study in the Horace Mann and Speyer schools, and in 
dealing with the problems presented in these schools there is also 
cooperation of the several science departments of the College. At 
present the foremost problem is that connected with placing the 
work of the school garden in a central position in the system 
of nature study for these schools. Occupying such a position, the 
garden work must be continuous; and very important for this purpose 
is the new glass-house which has been provided for nature study by the 
generous gift of Mr. George Foster Peabody. This is not designed to 
be primarily an ornamental conservatory, nor a green-house for strictly 
pure science work in botany ; but a large part of the space will be used 
by the pupils of the various grades for growing plants and keeping 
animals which could not otherwise be studied except in the warmer 
weather. Moreover, the part of the house not used by the pupils will 
be of service to nature study in that it will afford materials for school 
and college work in this line. 
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The Extension Department, under the guidance of its director, Pro- 
fessor Sykes, has begun a very successful year, forty-four extension 
courses being now in progress in Teachers College and in other parts 
of the University, with a registration of some nine hundred students. 
Fifteen other thirty-lecture courses and some twenty or more six- 
lecture courses are being given under the direction of the department 
at different centers in Greater New York and vicinity. In the series 
of University Extension syllabi, issued under the direction of the de- 
partment, the first issues contain outlines of courses by Professor Sykes 
on Shakespere, by Dr. Hodge on Old Testament literature, and by 
Professor Hamlin on medieval and modern architecture. 

The September issue of the Teachers College Record deals with 
University extension, under the editorship of Professor Sykes; the 
issue for November, with the philosophy and psychology of the kinder- 
garten, by Professor Thorndike and Dr. MacVannel. The issue for 
January will deal with music in the schools; the issue for March, with 
the curriculum in the primary school; that for May, with experimental 
work in the Speyer School. 

Among the new books announced is one on “ School management ” 
by Professor Dutton, and one on ‘ ‘Educational psychology ” by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike. This latter volume is the first of the new library 
of psychology and scientific method edited by Professor Cattell. 

Professor Churchill has issued the annual record of the Eastern 
Art Teachers Association, of which he was president during the past 
year. Professor Lloyd, of the department of biology, has returned 
from the Island of Dominica with a large collection of biological speci- 
mens, a number of which are new to the science. Professors Dutton 
and Thorndike addressed the Connecticut State Teachers Association 
at Hartford during October. 

Three new courses have been authorized by the faculty,—a seminar 
in mathematics and two courses in music, one in the use of the voice 
in speech and one in piano work with special reference to the material 
and methods to be used in schools. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


October Meeting.—The President pre- 
sented his annual report for the year 
ending June 30, and the same was or- 
dered to be printed and distributed. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of New 
York, for his munificent gift of $1,000,- 
000, to be applied to the establishment 
and endowment of a School of Jour- 
nalism in Columbia University, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of an agree- 
ment between the Trustees and Mr. 
Pulitzer executed July 20, 1903; also 
to Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, and to 
Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, of the 
Class of 1903, Columbia College, for 
their generous gift of $300,000 to erect 
and equip a dormitory for students of 
the University, in accordance with the 
terms of the letter addressed to Presi- 
dent Butler by Mrs. Jenkins and Mr. 
Dodge under date of June 8, 1903; 
also to the donors of a sum, not to 
exceed $200,000, to be used for the 
erection of a University Chapel, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a letter 
addressed to the Clerk of the Trustees, 
under date of August 25, 1903; also 
to Mr. James Speyer, for his services 
in securing for the University the op- 
portunity to purchase South Field; 
also to George Foster Peabody for his 
subscription of $5,000 toward the fund 
for the purchase of South Field; and 
to the following alumni and students 
for their subscriptions toward the pur- 
chase of South Field: J. Stanford 
Brown, °83; Devereux Emmet, °83; 
Henry Phelps Case, ’83; John K. Gore, 
83; Halstead H, Frost, Jr., 83; Wil- 
liam L. Hazen, 83; Professor Alfred 
Gudeman, 83; Justus A. B. Cowles, 
83; Eberhard L. Pupke, ’83; Rev. 
John Marshall Chew, ’83; Dr. J. T. 


Joseph Bird, ’83; Professor Michael I. 
Pupin, ’83; Francis E. Laimbeer, ’83; 
John Laimbeer, Jr., 83; Herbert L. 
Satterlee, 83; Oliver K. Hand, °83; 
Walter E. Hallett, 83; John C. West, 
*83; George H. Barnes, ’83; John T. 
Fisher, 83; Edgar J. Levey, ’83; Rev. 
James V. Chalmers, ’83; Rev. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, ’83; Albert F. Hyde, ’83; 
John Purdon, ’83; James H. Schmelzel, 
’°83; Edward L. Heydecker, ’83; Rev. 
E. B. Schmitt, ’83; Arthur L. Lesher, 
83; Thomas R. White, Jr., 772; Dr. 
Alfred Meyer, ’74; J. Muirheid, 1900; 
Robert B. Insley, 1902; Henry Lewis 
Morris, ’68; John Whiting Crowell, 
1903; A. B. Judson, ’68; Walter R. T. 
Jones, ’50; John Vernon Bouvier, Jr., 
’*86; Edmund Randolph, ’83; William 
Mitchell, 1905; Frank S. Hackett, ’99; 
Rev. Thomas Henry Sill, ’61; Darwin 
A. Stewart, ’69; Florence T. Baldwin, 
1900; William C. Morrill, ’99; Orrok 
Colloque; J. A. Adlington, ’75; Abra- 
ham L. Wolbarst, ’98; Archibald Doug- 
las, ’96; A. A. Fowler, ’99; Howard 
Richards, Jr., 1903; Joseph Center 
Wight, ’92; H. E. Pierrepont, 67; 
Robert Insall Raiman, 1900; Alfred L. 
Seligman, ’83; Michael H. Cardozo, Jr., 
1901; Joseph M. Sheehan, 1902; Yeo- 
man Briggs, 1903; Jared C. Baldwin, 
Jr., 85; C. Langdon Perry, ’96; George 
H. Hooper, Jr., 1905; Richmond Weed, 
’95; Lester Page Hoole, 1900; Henry 
Parsons, ’88; Thomas Hasset Ray, 
1904; A Member of the Class, ’75; 
William R. Fisher, ’63; Edwin J. Gil- 
lies, "82; F. P. Keppel, ’98; Lino M. 
Colwell, 1901; E. G. Lemcke, ’98; F. 
I. Krauss, 1906; Albert A. Reed, ’87; 
Sidney D. Brummer, 1901; Walter 
Mendelson, ’79; P. A. Rydberg, ’98; 
Edward A. Spitzka, 1902; Edward 
Miehling, ’87; Albion S. Whitmore, 
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78; Joseph F. Caponigri, 1905; Rev. 
Charles H. Scholey, ’97; John B. 
Dennis, 87; Dennistoun Wood, Jr., 
1902; Arthur S. Ruhe, 1906; Henry M. 
Wise, 1901; Nathan L. Spitalsky, 1904; 
David H. Ray, 1901; Rudolph R. 
Reeder, 1900; Wilhelmina C. Beller, 
1904; Arthur Ogden Ernst, 1901; Wil- 
liam V. King, ’89; William J. Binney, 
67; Frank A. Fall, 1901; W. H. Herri- 
man, ’49; R. B. Canfield, ’62; Bern B. 
Gallaudet, M.D., 84; John A. Mac- 
Vannel, ’98; M. J. Falk, 1904; R. 
Stuyvesant Pierrepont, 1905; William 
Mitchell, ’68; Ralph W. Carey, 1902; 
S. G. Frank, M.D., ’93; Miss Euphemia 
J. Hayes, 1903; Edgar J. Nathan, ’81; 
Professor Herschel C. Parker, ’90; 
Miss Louise E. Tucker, 1901; Chin- 
Yung Yen; Walter J. Heimann, 1901; 
and to the Columbia University Alumni 
Association of Colorado. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
the following subscribers to a fund of 
$1,025, given for the German lecture 
fund: H. Gillis, John Menke, Max 
Kramer, A. Behrens, H. G. Rams- 
perger, Paul Lichtenstein, J. Meyer, 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Herman Ridder, 
W. Keuffel, Dr. August Caillé, H. C. 
Kudlich, G. K. Mutz, Leonard Weber, 
Edward Uhl, I. S. Wolf, Dr. Willy 
Meyer, Dr. Oscar P. Honegger, Dr. 
Emanuel Baruch, C. A. Edelhoff, F. 
A. Ringler, J. Robertson, Dr. Louis 
Cohn, and Bittel, Tepel & Co. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
following contributors to the special 
fund for the equipment of the Depart- 
ment of Mining of sums amounting in 
all to $325: H. P. Gillette, E.M., ’92; 
H. A. Titcomb, E.M., ’98; J. Elmer 
Jones, E.M., ’93; H. Armstrong, E.M., 
1901; H. J. Mills, E.M., 1901; W. E. 
Davidson; C. K. Hitchcock, Jr., E.M., 
1900; and Edward L. Dufourcq, E.M., 
92. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
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anonymous donor of a gift of $20,000 
for the current needs of the Univer- 
sity; also to Mr. F. Augustus Scher- 
merhorn for a gift of $3,500 for the 
Department of Architecture; also to 
Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant for a gift 
of $500 to the Department of Astron- 
omy to be added to the Catherine 
Wolfe Bruce Fund; also to the Rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church for a gift 
of $600 from the parish for the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages; also 
to the Trustees of the Hemenway Fund 
for a gift of $500 for the Department 
of Anthropology; also to the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
for a gift of a motor to the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering. 

The action of the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds in retaining 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White to 
prepare plans for a building for the 
School of Journalism, and to prepare 
a general plan for the development of 
South Field was approvel; and the 
site selected for the School of Jour-: 
nalism, on Amsterdam Avenue, one 
hundred feet south of Fayerweather, 
was also approved. 

The question of the improvement of 
South Field was referred to a special 
committee, consisting of the members 
of the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds and of the Committee on 
Finance, for investigation and report 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

The annual report of the Managers 
of the Vanderbilt Clinic was presented 
and ordered on file. 

Sections 6 and 7 of chapter xxiii of 
the Statutes, relating to the Harsen 
Prizes, were repealed, and a new sec- 
tion (chapter xxii, sec. 27) was ad- 
opted, as follows: 

Scholarships to be known as the 
“Harsen Scholarships” shall be award- 


ed annually by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine (under regulations to be estab- 
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lished by such faculty) to students in 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, whose record for ability and 
scholarship gives evidence of special 
fitness, and who need pecuniary aid to 
obtain an education. Such scholar- 
ships shall be of the value of two 
hundred dollars each, and shall be 
tenable for one year. They shall be 
awarded as follows: Two scholarships 
for the second year of the medical 
course; two scholarships for the third 
year and two scholarships for the 
fourth year; provided, however, that 
the aggregate of the stipends of such 
scholarships awarded in any one year 
shall not exceed the income earned by 
the fund during the preceding year, and 
if such income shall be insufficient to 
pay the stipends of six scholarships in 
any one year a less number of such 
scholarships shall be awarded for that 
year. The holders of such scholarships 
shall pay the tuition fees and all other 
fees. 

The sum appropriated in the budget 
for the salary of an assistant in the 
Department of Physiological Chemistry 
was made available for assistance in 
that department; and the sum of $500 
was appropriated for the use of the De- 
partment of Astronomy in paying com- 
putors engaged to assist in the research 
work of the department. 

The title of William A. Dunning, 
Ph.D., now Professor of History, was 
changed to be Professor of History and 
Political Philosophy. 

Leave of absence for the academic 
year was granted to Professor John K. 
Rees, Professor Christian A. Herter, 
M.D., Adjunct Professor Peele, and 
Adolph Black, Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering; and leave of absence for 
ten months from September 1, 1903, 
was granted to Frank L. Tufts, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Physics. 

The following promotions and first 
appointments were made: Charles Lane 
Poor, Ph.D., Lecturer in Astronomy, 
during the absence of Professor Rees; 
Ernst Richard, Ph.D., Lecturer in Ger- 
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man for the academic year; Howard 
R. Stewart, E.M., Lecturer in Mining 
for the same period; Edwin Bennett 
Wheeler, B.S., Assistant in Physics for 
the same period; Philip Hyatt Tarr, 
Ph.B., Assistant in Physics for the 
same period; and Myron S. Falk, C.E., 
M.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 
for the same period. 

The following promotions and first 
appointments in Columbia College were 
confirmed: William Jones, A.M., As- 
sistant in Anthropology; Alfred H. 
Gumaer, B.S., Instructor in Architec- 
tural Design (vice W. T. Partridge, 
Lecturer); W. A. Delano, Tutor in 
Design and Drawing (vice H. F. Horn- 
bostel, Lecturer); William Henry 
Yates, C.E., Assistant in Civil Engin- 
eering (vice C. R. Wyckoff, Jr.); 
Charles Montgomery Hathaway, Jr., 
Ph.D., Tutor in English (vice H. S. 
Symmes); Francis Xavier Carmody, 
A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Elocution; 
William Brain Hooker, A.B., Assistant 
in English; Armour Caldwell, A.B., 
Assistant in English; Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Ph.D., Tutor in Greek; John 
August Swenson, A.B., Assistant in 
Mathematics ; Richard Walter Berliner, 
Assistant in Mechanical Engineering; 
Arthur Walker Bingham, A.B., M.D., 
Assistant Demonstrator of Physiology 
(vice Guy Cochran) ; Henry A. Ruger, 
A.B., Assistant in Psychology; Frank 
G. Bruner, A.B., Assistant in Psychol- 
ogy; and Henri F. Muller, B. és L., 
Tutor in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures (vice W. A. Nitze). 

The following promotions and first 
appointments in Barnard College were 
confirmed: Frederick W. J. Heuser, 
A.M., Lecturer in Germanic Languages 
and Literatures (vice W. A. Braun, 
Tutor, absent on leave) ; Helen Isham, 
A.B., Assistant in Organic Chemistry 
(vice M. A. Rosanoff) ; and Fannie C. 
Frisbie, A.B., Tutor in Physics. 
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November Meeting.—The Clerk an- 
nounced the acceptance by Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan of his election as a trus- 
tee, to succeed the late William C. 
Schermerhorn. 

Mr. John Stewart Kennedy was 
elected a trustee to succeed the late 
Abram S. Hewitt. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. James Speyer for a subscription 
of $25,000 to the fund for the purchase 
of South Field; also to Mr. Isaac N. 
Seligman, ’76, for a subscription of 
$10,000 to the same fund; also to Mrs. 
Henry Villard for a subscription of 
$5,000 to the same fund; also to Louis 
Dwight Ray, Ph.D., ’82, for a sub- 
scription of $500 to the same fund. 
The thanks of the Trustees were also 
tendered to the administrator of the 
estate of the late Edward A. Darling 
and to the members of Mr. Darling’s 
family for their generous gift to the 
University of the sum of $2,000, this 
being the amount bequeathed to the 
University by the late Edward A. 
Darling, in a will held to be invalid 
for failure to comply with technical 
statutory requirements, for the purpose 
of erecting a drinking fountain as a 
memorial of his wife, and of endowing 
a prize for the most faithful and de- 
serving student in the graduating class 
of the School of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

It was voted that the thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to Dr. George M. 
Lefferts for the gift of his collection of 
apparatus for illustrating the teaching 
of laryngology and rhinology, and that 
this collection be known as the “ Lef- 
ferts Museum of Teaching Apparatus 
in Laryngology and Rhinology,” and 
that a suitable tablet be erected and 
always maintained in the room in 
which the collection is deposited. 

Adam Leroy Jones, Ph.D., tutor in 
philosophy, was designated as the rep- 
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resentative of the University to reside 
in Knowlton Hall, a private dormitory 
for Columbia University students at 
the corner of Broadway and 124th 
Street. 

The special committee, consisting of 
the committees on buildings and fi- 
nance, appointed to consider and report 
on the development of South Field, pre- 
sented a report, which was made a 
special order for the next meeting of 
the Trustees. 

The report of the Treasurer for the 
year ending June 30, 1903, was pre- 
sented. 

The following appropriations were 
voted: the sum of $5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, from the 
accumulated income of the Phcenix 
legacy, for the purchase of apparatus 
to be used in research by the Depart- 
ment of Physics; the sum of $4,500, 
from the available income of the 
Pheenix fund, for the equipment of the 
Physical Laboratory under the direc- 
tion of the President; a sum not to 
exceed $400, from the accrued income 
of the Loubat professorship fund, for 
the purchase of books on American 
archeology for the University library, 
these books being considered necessary 
as incidental to the work of the Lou- 
bat professor; the sum of $321.51, from 
the available income of the Dean Lung 
Fund, to pay for the publishing of the 
lectures on “China and the Chinese,” 
delivered by Professor Giles of Cam- 
bridge, England; and the sum of $205 
to pay the cost of a topographical sur- 
vey of South Field. 

The President reported that the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, acting 
through its Dean, the Very Rev. Wil- 
ford L. Robbins, D.D., had accepted 
the invitation of the University ten- 
dered by the President, in pursuance 
of the resolution passed by the Trus- 
tees, February 2, 1891, to establish 
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closer relations between the Seminary 
and the University, and that in pursu- 
ance of the arrangement entered upon, 
Dean Robbins will hereafter serve as 
a member of the University Council, 
with the privileges of the floor, but 
without the right to vote. 

Charles Knapp, Ph.D., adjunct pro- 
fessor of Latin in Barnard College, was 
assigned to a seat in the Faculty of 
Philosophy. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the 
Faculty of Medicine: Samuel W. Lam- 
bert, M.D., to be Professor of Applied 
Therapeutics, with a seat in the Med- 
ical Faculty; Joseph A. Blake, M.D., 
to be Professor of Surgery, with a 
seat in the Medical Faculty; George 
E. Brewer, M.D., to be Professor of 
Clinical Surgery; John S. Thatcher, 
M.D., to be Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine; Frederick Peterson, M.D., to be 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry; 
Pearce Bailey, M.D., to be Instructor 
in Neurology and Chief of Clinic (vice 
Frederick Peterson, M.D., promoted) ; 
Richard H. Cunningham, M.D., to be 
Instructor in Neurology (vice Pearce 
Bailey, M.D., promoted) ; Walton Mar- 
tin, M.D., now Instructor in Minor 
Surgery at Roosevelt Hospital, to be 
Instructor in Surgery at Roosevelt 
Hospital (vice Joseph A. Blake, M.D., 
promoted); Carleton P. Flint, M.D., 
to be Instructor in Minor Surgery at 
Roosevelt Hospital (vice Walton Mar- 
tin, M.D., promoted); Robert Lewis, 
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Jr., M.D., to be Instructor in Otology 
and Chief of Clinic (vice William 
Cowen, M.D., resigned) ; and William 
S. Bryant, M.D., to be Instructor in 
Otology (vice Robert Lewis, Jr., M.D., 
promoted). 

The following appointment was con- 
firmed: Ben Hinman Bisbee, C.E., 
Tutor in Civil Engineering (vice M. 
S. Falk, assigned to duty as Instructor 
in Civil Engineering). 


Facutty oF APPLIED SCIENCE 


May Meeting.—Professor G. F. Sever 
was elected Secretary of the Faculty. 

October Meeting.—It was resolved 
that the entrance requirement in his- 
tory should be two points; and that 
the formal examination in freehand 
drawing should be discontinued and 
that hereafter candidates for admission 
to the Schools of Applied Science 
should be required to submit a set of 
properly certified drawings prior to the 
close of the entrance examinations. 

A committee was appointed to re- 
port to the University Council: (1) 
What studies the Applied Science Fac- 
ulty would prefer to have completed 
before a student enters the professional 
schools; and (2) what courses now 
offered in Columbia College the Fac- 
ulty would most desire to have the 
students take before entering the pro- 
fessional courses. The committee con- 
sists of Professors Hutton (Chair- 
man), Munroe, Burr, Bogert and 
Sever. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The several undergraduate organiza- 
tions have been unusually active this 
fall, and the students are looking for- 
ward to a successful year for societies, 
shows and publications. King’s Crown, 


which was expanded last year from a 
departmental to a college organization, 
is making itself felt. Dean J. Howard 
van Amringe has consented to become 
faculty vice-president to succeed Pro- 
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fessor Peck, who has resigned. Sev- 
eral successful meetings have been held 
this year. At a recent meeting Pro- 
fessor Jackson gave a talk on his 
travels in India. It is intended at 
future gatherings to make singing a 
feature, and in this way to foster the 
singing of Columbia songs among the 
students. 

The Varsity Show this year will 
again be given under the auspices of 
King’s Crown. Last year “The Mis- 
chief Maker” under the management 
of R. C. Megrue set a very high 
standard, and every effort will be made 
to equal it this winter. Out of the 
profits of last year’s show a Varsity 
show sinking fund of $200 has been 
set aside; all debts have been paid and, 
so far as finances go, the show is fairly 
on its feet again. From the surplus of 
last year $50 has been given to the 
crew. Two operettas have been written 
this year, and it is highly improbable 
that the management will be forced to 
produce an old English or classical 
play, as has been suggested. Several 
of the members of the cast of last 
year’s operetta are still in college, so 
that there will be no dearth of ma- 
terial for the several parts. 

The Deutscher Verein has begun an- 
other successful season. Several ex- 
cellent meetings have been held, and 
the faculty members are as enthusiastic 
as ever. 

The limit of membership in the 
Société Francaise has almost been 
reached. President O. R. Houston is 
providing attractive programs and the 
meetings of the society are always 
fully attended. All the officers of the 
French department are members, and 
several of them have spoken before the 
society from time to time. A French 


play will be given by the society in 
the Barnard Theater about Easter time. 
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Last year’s play was a success both 
financially and artistically, 

The year has opened well for the 
Undergraduate Publications. Spectator, 
which became a daily last year, is doing 
exceptionally well and holds a high 
place among the college dailies of the 
country. The news matter is written in 
an interesting, wide-awake way and the 
editorials are good. Among the other 
publications, there is still a dearth of 
candidates for the editorial boards. 
The work is carried on by a surpris- 
ingly small number of men. The first 
number of the Literary Monthly for 
the year was very good. All the 
stories were interesting and the edi- 
torials made good points. The editors 
of the Monthly contemplate intro- 
ducing photographs and giving the 
magazine a more popular cast. Two 
numbers of Morningside have appeared 
and both give promise of a return to 
the standard of several years ago, 
when Morningside was at its best. 
Color has been introduced into the 
cover designs. Jester is very much as 
it was last year. The members of the 
1905 Columbian board are making 
every effort to bring the book out be- 
fore Christmas. 

A call has been issued for candidates 
for the Chess team and Captain 
Tucker will do his best to produce a 
team that will defeat Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton in the championship 
contest to be held during the Christmas 
vacation. 

Debating at Columbia is in a more 
flourishing condition now than it has 
been in years. Plans are being made 
by the Debating Union for the annual 
debate with Cornell. Barnard and 
Philolexian will also hold several inde- 
pendent debates. The annual Barnard- 
Philolexian debate will be held late in 
the winter. 

The Classes have been quite active 
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this fall. The annual Junior Ball will 
be given in February, and there has 
been a great deal of interest in the 
singing on the Library steps. The 
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Sophomore Show will be given early 
in December; a professional play en- 
titled “The Sword of Damocles” will 
be produced. 


ATHLETICS 


The Football Team this fall has done 
remarkably well; financially the season 
has been a great success, and when 
the accounts have been settled, the 
football debt will have been liquidated. 
The track association will then be the 
only athletic organization at Columbia 
having a debt and that should be wiped 
out by the profits of the meet to be 
held in February. The football team’s 
great victory was over Pennsylvania 
by a score of 18 to 6. But the game 
had been a hard one and when the 
team lined up against Yale on the 
following Saturday, it was in no shape 
to contend successfully against Yale’s 
strong eleven. Coach Morley has in- 
stituted a method of defensive play 
which seems to be very effective, the 
strength of the eleven being saved for 
the second half. This was tried against 
Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, and the 
strong Amherst team, which had de- 
feated Harvard. Columbia’s record 
follows: 

Columbia 10, Wesleyan o. 
Columbia 16, Alumni o. 
Columbia 36, Union o. 
Columbia 29, Hamilton o. 
Columbia 5, Williams o. 
Columbia 5, Swarthmore o. 
Columbia 12, Amherst o. 
Columbia 18, Pennsylvania 6. 


Columbia 0, Yale 25 
Columbia 17, Cornell 12. 

The Freshman class turned out a 
fairly good team this fall, playing a 
tie game, 5-5, with the Pennsylvania 
Freshmen, on November 3. 

The annual Fall Regatta was held 
on election day on the Hudson in 
front of the Gould boat-house. In the 
race between the three upper classes, 
the Juniors finished a yard ahead of 
the Seniors, with the Sophomores some 
twenty feet further in the rear. After 
a hard-fought race, the Juniors also 
won the inter-class four-oared race. 
The College freshmen defeated the 
Science first year men. 

The Golf Team took part in the 
inter-collegiate championships held at 
Garden City, but were defeated in the 
first round by Princeton. Captain 
Slosson has arranged for a number 
of good matches. 

The Tennis Team took part in the 
annual inter-collegiate championships 
held at Philadelphia, and won second 
place both in the singles and doubles. 

The Gymnasium, Basket Ball, Water 
Polo, Hockey, and Swimming Teams 
have all begun active practice, and the 
outlook for a successful indoor-sport 
season is bright. 

Cc. R. Tor 


THE ALUMNI 


After having been in existence two 
years, the Columbia Club gave a house- 
warming at its new home at 15 East 
26th street, to which its growing mem- 
bership, now nearly seven hundred in 


number, had compelled it to move from 
its former quarters at 41 West 36th 
street. There were about two hundred 
members present. 

The new home of the club is a com- 
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modious four-story house, very con- 
veniently arranged for club purposes. 
The first floor is given over to general 
club rooms; the second floor to billiard 
rooms, a library and reading room; in 
the basement there is a café; and on 
the upper floors are seven rooms which 
are to be rented, some to permanent 
lodgers and others to transients. 

The officers of the club at present are 
as follows: President, John Howard 
Van Amringe, ’60 C.; Vice-President, 
Robert C. Cornell, ’74 C.; Secretary, 
Gustavus T. Kirby, ’98 L.; Treasurer, 
Willard V. King, ’89 C.; John T. Con- 
over, ’98 C., is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 

Among the prominent Alumni pres- 
ent at the house-warming were: Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82 C., 
Professor J. Howard Van Amringe, 
’60, Judge Willard Bartlett, ’60, Rev. 
James M. Bruce, ’66, Isaac N. Selig- 
man, ’74, Judge Robert C. Cornell, ’74, 
John B. Pine, ’77, Francis S. Bangs, 
78, Professor Wm. Hallock, ’79, Robert 
Arrowsmith, ’82, Professor James F. 
Kemp, ’83, Willard V. King, ’89, A. B. 
Simonds, ’73, Edward Fales Coward, 
83, J. A. Barnard, ’92, Howard Van 
Sinderen, ’81, Kenneth Murchison, ’94, 
W. C. Moore, ’89 Yale, or L., and 
James Duane Livingston, ’87. 

Dean Van Amringe was the first 
speaker on the very informal program. 
He emphasized the importance of such 
an institution as the Columbia Club in 
drawing together the “choicest spirits 
of the choicest institution in the land,” 
and showed how the influences for the 
good of Columbia could not help but 
be felt as a result of the Columbia 
spirit marked in the Columbia Club. 

After some music and college songs 
the Dean introduced President Butler, 
who, in a few happy words, told how 
the power of the Club was already 
shown in the increased attendance at 
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the Alumni luncheons at commence- 
ment, the class reunions, the attendance 
at athletic games and other college 
affairs. All these things show a per- 
manent interest for Alma Mater among 
Columbia men. 

Coach Morley was the next speaker, 
and he was followed by Judge Willard 
Bartlett, a classmate of Dean Van Am- 
ringe. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Columbia College was 
held at Sherry’s on the evening of 
October 26, and the following were 
elected officers for the ensuing vear: 
President, Julien T. Davies, 66; Vice- 
President, Wm. Bayard Cutting, ’69; 
Treasurer, T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92; 
Secretary, Wm. B. Symmes, Jr., ’o08. 
The following were elected members of 
the Standing Committee, to serve from 
October 1, 1903, to October 1, 1906: 
J. Howard Van Amringe, 60; Theo- 
dore F. Lozier, ’76; Edward R. Greene, 
82; Samuel Sloan, Jr., ’87. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Law School was held 
at Sherry’s on Monday evening, No- 
vember 9. The President, Judge La- 
combe, °65, presided. Officers and 
members of the Standing Committee 
were elected, a constitution was 
adopted, and the reports of the Treas- 
urer and of the Standing Committee 
were read, accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

After the supper which followed the 
business meeting of the Association, 
addresses were made by Judge La- 
combe, ’65, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Adrian H. Joline, ’72, Edmund 
Wetmore, 63, Howard Mansfield, ’74, 
and Professor George W. Kirchwey, 
Dean of the Law School. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Hon. E. Henry Lacombe, 
65; First Vice-President, Hon. Mor- 
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gan J. O’Brien, ’75; Second Vice- 
President, George L. Rives, ’73; Third 
Vice-President, William B. Horn- 
blower, ’75; Treasurer, Wm. Parmenter 
Martin, ’92; Secretary, William T. 
Mason, ’97. Members of Standing 
Committee: For three years—(No- 
vember, 1906)—Richard H. Greene, 
6s, George W. Kirchwey, Lucius H. 
Beers, 83, Harold G. Villard, ’94. For 
two years—(November, 1905)—Fred- 
eric de P. Foster, ’72, John B. Pine, 
’”79, Charles T. Terry, ’93, Edward R. 
Finch, ’98. For one year—( November, 
1904) — Edgar Logan, ’77, Robert 
Walker, ’990, Wm. Underhill Moore, 
1900, Benjamin R. Curtis, 1901. 

A Nebraska Alumni Association was 
formed last February in Omaha, the 
following officers being elected: Presi- 
dent, Victor Rosewater, ’93, Political 
Science ; Vice-President, Stephen Geist- 
hardt, 85, Law; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Wm. F. Milroy, ’83, Medicine. 

The Society of the Alumni of the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital held its first 
scientific and social meeting of the 
season at the home of Dr. Arthur H. 
Gardner, 939 Madison Avenue, on Oc- 
tober 23. About thirty members were 
present. 

Cases were presented by Drs. La 
Fetra and Gardner; new instruments 
were shown by Drs. Kane and Brod- 
head; specimens were shown by Drs. 
McWilliams, Lobenstein, and De For- 
rest, and an interesting paper on “ Con- 
genital Syphilis” was read by Dr. 
Samuel M. Brickner. 

The following gentlemen, having 
finished their service at the Hospital 
since the last meeting, have become 
eligible to membership: W. H. Allee, 
Paul F. Martin, Jas. P. McKelvey, 
James Russell, E. C. Thompson, and 
Carl Vogel. 
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Class of 1898, College 


L. C. Bulkley, M.D., 1901, has com- 
pleted his service at the City Hospital 
and is now acting as Secretary for the 
Students’ Club, West 57th Street 
branch. L. D. Einstein is third assist- 
ant secretary in the American embassy 
at Paris. E. T. Iglehart is pastor of 
the Methodist church at Carmel, N. Y. 
Ernest Iselin has announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Pauline Whittier. 
A. S. Morrow, M.D., 1901, has finished 
his work at Bellevue and has started in 
the active practice of medicine. H. T. 
Randall and S. C. Worthen are with 
the law firm of James, Schell, and 
Elkus. W. B. Symmes, Jr., has been 
elected Secretary of the Association of 
the Alumni of Columbia College, suc- 
ceeding F. P. Keppel. R. H. Stern is 
the senior partner of the law firm of 
Stern and Elliott. W. R. Westerfield 
is with the firm of Fallows, Duffy, and 
Milne. 


Class of 1899, College 

The class of ’99 held its annual 
Commencement Day reunion on June 
10, 1903, this being the fourth reunion 
of the class for the year. A number 
of the men of the old class received 
degrees at the morning exercises. The 
degree of Ph.D. was awarded to John 
S. Harrison, the subject of whose dis- 
sertation was “ Platonism in English 
poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” Cardozo received the de- 
gree of Master of Laws; Lesem, 
Zinsser and Mosenthal graduated from 
the School of Medicine, the two latter 
being among the ten honor men and 
taking Harsen prizes. Ernst was grad- 
uated from the Law School with the 
LL.B. degree and Wormser completed 
his course in the School of Mines and 
received the degree of C.E. 

After the Alumni luncheon ’99 as- 
sembled in the room reserved for the 
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class in College Hall, where a ’99 
punch was served to the members of 
the class and their fellow Columbians. 
At about four o’clock the men ad- 
journed to South Field, where an in- 
teresting ball-game was played with 
19OI. 

In the evening twenty-six members 
of ’99 sat down to the Commencement 
dinner. Those who were present at 
the reunion included: Hackett, Worm- 
ser, Eldert, Lesem, Simpson, Seward, 
Fowler, Fort, Matthew, Giffin, Mc- 
Cann, Cardozo, G. Parsons, T. Par- 
sons, Ropes, Marcus, Van Name, Har- 
rington, Deane, Josephthal, Mosenthal, 
Zinsser, Bross, Mitchel, Weil, Ernst, 
Harrison, Schuyler, Staunton, and 
Corning. After the dinner a short 
business meeting was held, and later 
those present attended the Kneipe given 
by ’93. This reunion closed a very 
successful season for the class. 

The present season of 1903-1904 was 
opened by a reunion at the Columbia- 
Pennsylvania football game on Oc- 
tober 24. This made the fourth an- 
nual football reunion of the class, but 
it was the first time that the ninety- 
niners as a body had ever seen the 
Columbia team successful. Early in 
the evening a dinner was held at 
Pabst’s, Harlem, whence the class ad- 
journed to a box at Hammerstein’s 
Victoria. The Columbia team attended 
the play and the whole house, in fact, 
was crowded with Columbia men. 
After the performance ’99 adjourned 
to the Hofbriu Haus. The following 
members of the class attended the re- 
union: Van Name, Hackett, Matthew, 
Ehret, Simpson, Lichtenstein, Joseph- 
thal, Hopkins, Cardozo, De Peyster, 
Wormser, Hinck, Lesem, Ropes, and 
Ernst. 

The next reunion of the class, which 
is the ’99 annual, is scheduled for 
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Friday evening, December 29, at Mu- 
schenheim’s Arena. 

Some notes of the members of the 
class may be of interest. The class 
has on its rolls fifty-six men. Of this 
number eighteen are lawyers, five are 
doctors, four are teaching, eight are 
bankers or brokers, two are ministers, 
two are in the insurance business, two 
are reporters, four are merchants, four 
are connected with publishing houses, 
one is a chemist, and one a civil en- 
gineer, and the remaining five must be 
classed separately in various activities. 
Hellman has opened a large art store 
under the name of the Codperative 
Art Society. He was married to Miss 
Hilda Josephthal, of this city, on June 
2. Corning was married to Miss Cath- 
erine Sexton Aldrich Cleveland at Pal- 
myra, N. Y., on August 8. Sherer was 
married to Miss Emily L. Suter, of 
Brooklyn, on October 24. Harrington 
has announced his engagement, and the 
class hears rumors of others. Cole, 
who recently returned from a trip to 
Australia, is a reporter on the staff of 
the Sun. Lesem, who is practising 
medicine, has written two articles 
which appeared in prominent medical 
papers. The efforts of Wormser in 
materially helping “Dean” Singer 
have met with deserved success. 

The class records with sorrow the 
death of its first member since gradu- 
ation, Davidson H. Smith, who died 
on October 23, from the effects of an 
operation for appendicitis, He was 
born in this city on June 2, 1875, and 
entered the School of Mines with the 
class of ’97. He was admitted to the 
class of ’99 as a junior, and was grad- 
uated from P. and S. in June, 1902. 
For over a year he had been actively 
engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession. 


E. A. C. 
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Class of 1900, College 


The class of 1900, College, held its 
last reunion in University Hall on the 
night of Commencement. About 
twenty-five members were present. 
Melville H. Cane was elected secretary 
in place of Wallis S. Turner, who has 
left the city to be in the West for some 
time to come. The class will meet in 
the course of this month and intends 
to hold three or four reunions each 
year from now on. Very few men are 
still connected with the University as 
students, those remaining being Bow- 
man, Irving Clark, Coerr, Cohn, 
Hawks, Durham, and Williams, at the 
Medical School; Boyesen at the Law 
School; and Quackenbos, who is a 
post-graduate student. Hoffman is fin- 
ishing his preparation to be a homceo- 
path at Philadelphia. St. Clair was 
sent out by the government last July 
to make an anthropological study of 
the Indian tribes of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Coffee has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum of this city. Erskine and 
Muirheid are both teaching English at 
Amherst and Hobart Colleges respec- 
tively. “Sid” Harrison has removed 
from Brooklyn to Richmond, Va., 
where, according to last reports, he is 
about to enter the furniture business. 
DeMille is writing plays and teaching. 
Kellock is on the Evening Sun. Strun- 
sky is doing editorial work for a pub- 
lishing house. 

A very large percentage of the class 
is engaged in practising law; the list 
includes Alsberg, Bogue, Cane, Har- 
rison Clark, Edwards, Fackenthal, 
Franer, Gardiner, Giddings, Howe, 
Knapp, Leale, Lesinsky, Lowenstein, 
Lum, Moore, Nelson, O’Brien, Ogden, 
Ward and Weinstein. Those who 
are in business or high finance are 
Bingham, Coan, W. H. Dixon, Fiske, 
Grannis, Jones, Kidde, Krickl, Mc- 
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Kenna, Meeker, Mehler, Newborg, 
Parker, Schafer, Walter, Whittaker 
and Wortman. Brooks, Clapp, Duf- 
field and Hull have entered the min- 
istry and been duly ordained. 


Class of 1902, College 


The class of 1902, College, held its 
second annual reunion and dinner in 
room 326 of the Alumni Memorial 
Hall, on the evening of Commencement 
Day, June 10, 1903. Thirty-one members 
were present. The class officers were 
reélected to serve for four years. 

Resolutions on the death of Horace 
Richmond Sturtevant were adopted as 
follows: 

Whereas, it has pleased God in His 
infinite wisdom to take from us our 
classmate and friend, Horace Rich- 
mond Sturtevant, and 

Whereas, we, the members of the 
Class of Nineteen Hundred and Two, 
Columbia College, deeply feel our loss, 
be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of 
the Class of Nineteen Hundred and 
Two, Columbia College, extend to the 
bereaved family our deepest sympathy ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be 
published in the Columbia Spectator; 
that a copy be sent to the family of 
our late classmate; and that they be 
spread upon the minutes of the class. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up suitable resolutions of thanks to 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 1903, Col- 
lege, for his gift to Alma Mater of a 
dormitory. 

After finishing business and dinner, 
the class adjourned in a body, and as 
guests of the class of ’93, took part in 
the grand march and Kneipe which 
followed. 

A reunion held at the Amherst foot- 
ball game on October 17, 1903, suffered 
from the unpropitious weather. 

After a year in Montana, Bullard 
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has returned to the East. Ralph Carey 
is in the publishing business. George 
Danton is Austin Teaching Fellow in 
German at Harvard University. Fitch 
is prepared to supply button-hole bou- 
quets, bridal wreaths, etc., to members 
of the class, on all interesting occa- 
sions. Harper is in Tiffany’s. Hopkins 
has abandoned business, and is a 
“med” at Johns Hopkins, in Balti- 
more. Iglehart has left the law, and 
is studying for the ministry at Drew. 
Wooster is manufacturing overalls at 
Walden, N. Y. 


Class of 1903, College 

Harrison Ross Steeves and Aldo- 
brandino Bigongiari are candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts in the 
University. Howard Allan Keeler is 
working for the advertising department 
of the Cheltenham Press in the city. 
Harvey A. Seil is registered as a 
student in the School of Chemistry. 
Henry Hart Elias is in the office of his 
father, Albert J. Elias. Theodore 
Henry Allen is studying in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. William 
Fitch Allen, George H. Butler, Jr., and 
Robert Schulman are studying in the 
Law School. Charles E. T. Scharps 
is registered in the School of Chem- 
istry. Marcellus Hartley Dodge and 
Russell Pratt Hoyt are engaged in 
business. Colin G. Fink and Bernard 
H. Ridder are studying in Germany. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
William Barclay Parsons, Chief En- 
gineer of the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, prepared for the commission’s 
report that was submitted to the Mayor 
a table that gives the number of college 
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men on the engineering staff that rep- 
resents the city in the construction of 
the Manhattan-Bronx subway. 

Mr. Parsons is a Columbia man, and 
Deputy Chief Engineer Rice is a Har- 
vard man. Of the seven division en- 
gineers, five are college men, two 
having attended Columbia, one Yale, 
and one the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Of the 109 assistant field 
engineers 93 are college men, 24 of 
them hailing from Columbia. Thirty- 
three of the 45 rodmen have been in 
colleges, as well as 11 of the 30 axe- 
men. Columbia furnished to the en- 
gineering staff 29 men, Harvard has 
10 representatives, and Cooper Insti- 
tute 24. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall, 1873 C., 
architect, has recently completed a 
library for Rutgers College. Upon the 
dedication of the building on Novem- 
ber 10, the college conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of letters, 

Louis H. Aymé, 1874, now Consul at 
Guadeloupe, W. I., has been promoted 
to be Consul at Para, Brazil. Mr. 
Aymé distinguished himself by his effi- 
cient, intelligent and tireless labor for 
the relief of the distressed at the time 
of the Martinique disaster. 

Bailey Willis, 1878 S. of M., has 
gone to northeastern China under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution, to 
study the stratigraphic and paleonto- 
logical features of the paleozoic forma- 
tion there, especially the Cambrian. 

Marcus Benjamin, 1878 S. of M., has 
entirely finished the articles on the De- 
partment of Inorganic Chemistry for 
the International Encyclopedia, on 
which he has been engaged for the last 
three years. 
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Double registration .......... 105 | 136| 120] 189 69 


Net total resident students 3255 _|_3586 | 3750 3736 |— 14 
Summer Session 417 |_579 | 643 | 1001 358 


Double registration || 108 | 86| 91 | 180 89 


Grand total regular students. .... .. . 3564 | 4°79 | 4302 4557 255 


Extension students (Teachers College) .| 750 | 721 | 420/ 535 | 732 197 
Officers of instruction 443 | 471 | 492! 530! 585 46 


In addition to the above there are this year 908 pupils in the Horace Mann School and 
160 in the Speyer School. 
* The discrepancies in the class figures of the College are due to the fact that this year 
for the first time students are assigned to the class with which they should graduate. 
t From Oct., 1900, women graduates register under the University faculties. 
{ieee candidates for University degrees and Teachers College diplomas. 
Includes Summer Session students who returned for work in the fall. 
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BioOLoGcy 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Srarr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the codpera- 


tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EpwARD LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 net. 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By EpmuND B. WILSsoN, Ph.D., with the codperation of EyWAkD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 wet. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the Development of 
the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Osborn, DaCosta Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


VOL. II. and VOL. III. <A? present out of print. 


VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 


B. WILson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoélogy,Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, $3.50 net. 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wituiam KEITH Brooks, 


Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 wet. 


VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carkins, Ph.D., Columbia University. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 et. 


VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 eZ. 





BIOGRAPHY 
FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 nef. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New York. By JoHN FULTON. 
With portraits. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, 84.00 met. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 #ef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL. x2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By FERRIS GREENSLET, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 nef. 


VOL. II. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Joun Erskinz, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 met, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


, LITERATURE 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL. r2mo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 eZ. 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the Novel. By FRANK 


WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. PartI. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 
ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 mez. 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE, with Special 
Reference to the Influence of Italy in the Formation and Development of Modern 
Classicism, By JoEL ELIas SPINGARN. xamo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 net. 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry OsBorn 
TAYLOR, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Columbia University. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 ne?. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis EInstTeIn. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 mez. 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Joun SmiTH HARRISON, 


z2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $2.00 met. 


IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHEAFE KRANS. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1 50 met. 


THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE. 


z2mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 me?. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of the Linguistic Relations of English and 
Scandinavian. By GEORGE ToBIAs FLoo, B.L., A.M. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 

VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography; General Survey, Ossian’s 
Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By RUDOLF Tomso, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, 81.00 mez. 


VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE By Conrap HJALMAR NorDby. 
8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 nef. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By Arruur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 81, $1.00 net. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMS Jackson, 


Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise 
of the Eleventh Century by SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S, WISE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117, $1.25 met. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. _ 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 net. 


4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $2.00 net. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
In two volumes. Vol I., pp. xi+ 461. Vol. II., pp. vii+ 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Wa ter T. 


MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHI- 


LOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
VOLUME I 4. Priedrich Eduard Beneke. By FRANCIS 


1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. By Nor- ene eens Sac 


, 8vo, » Pp. 167, $1.00 nez. 
MAN WILDE, Ph.D. vO» Paper, PP. 267.6 


8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents met. VOLUME II 
2. Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. 1. Hegelas Educator. By FrepericLup- 
By W. J. Ecxorr, Ph.D. Low LuQueER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. ror, gO cents wef. 8vo, paper, pp. 185, $1.00 ne?. 
3. The Ethical System of James Martin- 2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. By 
eau. By JosepH H.HERTz, Ph.D. Joun ANGUS MACVANNEL, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. 85, 60 cents meZ. 8vo, paper, pp. 102, $1.00 wet. 





3. The Basis of Early Christian Theism. 
By LAWRENCE T. COLE, PhD. 


8vo,. paper, 50 cents ez. 


4. Early American Philosophers. By 
ADAM Leroy JoNnEs, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents ne?. 


VOLUME III 


1. The Formal and Material Elements 
of Kant’s Ethics. By WILLIAM 
Morrow WASHINGTON, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 60 cents wet. 


2. A Syllabus of Psychology. By JAMES 
H. Hystop, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


3-4. A Syllabus of an Introduction to 
Philosophy. By WALTER T. Mar- 
VIN, Ph.D.  8vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 met. 


VOLUME IV 


[ Zhe Monographs in Volumes IV, V, IX, and 
XIII were first issued as Supplements to the Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL REVIEW, ] 


1. On Sensations from Pressure and Im- 

pact. By HAROLD GRIFFING, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, 60 cents met. 

. Mental Imagery. 
Ph.D. 


By WILFRID Lay, 


8vo, paper, 50 cents mez. 


. Animal Intelligence. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


By EDWARD L. 


8vo, paper, $1.00 ne?. 


. The Emotion of Joy. By GrorGeE V. 
N. DEARBORN, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents mez. 


VOLUME V 
. Conduct and the Weather. 
G. DEXTER, Ph.D. 
. On After-Images. 
FRANZ, Ph.D. 


By EDWIN 
8vo, paper, $1.00 mez. 
By SHEPHERD I. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents mez. 


- Inhibition. By 
Ph.D. 


BurtTis B. BREESE, 


8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


. On the Accuracy of Movement. By 
ROBERT S. WooDWoRTH, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, $1.00 ne?. 


VOLUME VI 


1-4. Educational Legislation and Ad- 
ministration in the Colonies. By 
ELSIE WORTHINGTON CLEws, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 nez. 


VOLUME VII 
1. The Education of the Pueblo Child. 
By FRANK G, SPENCER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 97, 75 cents net. 
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